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Yes—it’s America’s Favorite Whiskey! 








Vin Rouge may still be O. K. 
across the Big Pond—but over 
here folks are saying Seagram’s 
in a big way. More Americans are 
buying Seagram’s Crown than any 
other brand—a fact which won’t 
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surprise any Legionnaire who has 
tried the superb mellow #aste of 
these whiskies. Whether you buy 
by the bottle or the drink, 

Say Seagram’s and be Sure! 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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And you will enjoy SEAGRAM’S “V.O.”. . SEAGRAM’S “83”... 
RYE .. SEAGRAM’S BOURBON .. Bottled in Bond under Canadian Government Supervision 
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God and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
Tee — States le a to maintain law and order; to aioe and perpetuate a one hundred os icanism ; 


of our association in the Great War, to inowloate asense oft ndwvideal obligation ation to the com- 
Pe ET NE oT Ne of both the classes and the masses; ,to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard 


transm ty the principles of justice freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
caedndl our by our devotion to catadthiitesteeanlie to the Constitution of The American Legion. 


to preserve th e memories and incidents 
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es ora out of the limestone hills, down in the 


heart of the Blue Grass country, a sparkling spring 


first drew people to Crab Orchard. 


They came to “take the waters,” and, because they knew 
good living and enjoyed it, the local hotel strove to make 
their visit memorable with such tempting Southern deli- 


cacies as barbecued squirrel, delectable 
pohickory, or roast ’possum and can- 
died yams. 

And there was something else—a 
straight bourbon whiskey, rich and rud- 
dy, of a flavor which even the flower of 
old-time Kentucky’s gentility praised. 

To find this particular whiskey, the 
Crab Orchard Springs Hotel had 
searched far and wide, and finally— 
from a little distillery up Louisville 


vality folk'throughout Kentucky that name 


wasn’t a widely 





way—had a private supply shipped in by the barrel. It 


famous whiskey then. It wasn’t even 


bottled or labeled. It was only in later years that it came 


Kentucky straight whiskey 
Made the good old-fashioned way 


Smooth and satisfying to taste 


Sold at a price anyone can pay 


nationwide favor, 


to be known as Crab Orchard whiskey. 
The name Crab Orchard might never have leaped to 


except for one thing. 

It stood for a whiskey which was 
not only rich and mellow —noi only 
made in the good old-fashioned way, 
straight as a string, but also economical, 

And suddenly, after repeal, all 
America wanted such a whiskey. 

In a few brief weeks, the name and 
goodness of Crab Orchard whiskey 
was on a million tongues, and this 
one-time local favorite is America’s 

fastest-selling straight whiskey today. 


A good guide to 
good whiskey 
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SPENT eighteen months in France. During that entire time 

I was a casual. At no time did I belong to a regularly 

organized outfit. I was plumped into a replacement unit 

the day I reached camp in the States and I kept right on 
being replaced every time the clerk at base headquarters made 
out the payroll. 

And after I got my discharge I continued being a casual—I 
am a casual today and there is nothing to indicate that I can ever 
be anything but a casual. I have belonged to half a dozen Legion 
Posts and have contacted a dozen others. 

Yet it is only when a Legion National Convention comes along 
that I find out what it really means to be a casual. All of my 
friends desert me. They scatter, hunting for the headquarters of 
their home State; they buddy up with the 139th this 
or that or get taken in tow by a squad-mate in old Com- 
pany C. 

It is my fate to roam out into the street and sit on the 
curb. I attend all the meetings, because there is no one 
to divert my honest purpose. And I return home with 
no tales of wartime bravery, because no old comrade-at- 
arms has reminded me of something new to tell the kids. 

Now don’t you think that I am the only all-time 
casual in these here United States. I know for a fact 
that there were 799 others—at least there were eight 
hundred of us gathered together at Camp Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. We thought our luck was good. Within five 
weeks I was wrapped up in a uniform 
tailored for two other guys and stood 
ready to be sent overseas. They got us 
started in no time under the label of “‘re- 
placements.” We little knew what it 
meant to be casuals and had no sixth 
sense to tell us that we were destined to 
be homeless wanderers thenceforward. 

Two days after sailing we gained an 
inkling of the fact that a fearful fate 
awaited us. We strongly suspected that 
it was the will of the army commanders 
to drown us. At least our transport, the 








He hurled mess and 


Aeolus, contrived to collide with an- mess-kit away and sat 
other member of the convoy on a still, down beside the road, 
moonlit night. (Continued on page 44) crying like a baby 
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WHITEMAN’ 


HIGH-RANKING 
Story-Teller of the 
A. E. F. Retires Tempo- 
rarily from the Fiction Front 
and Offers a Fragment of 
Veracious Autobiography 


NCE upon a time I was on a party, and 
Helpful Harry was going about trying to 
get some jelly-brains to go riding the 
next morning. 

“No,” said I, “I haven’t been on a horse since 
the war, and don’t care to begin now. The only 
thing I learned in the Army except how to ‘sweep 
up under de bunk’ was what a vain thing a horse is 
for safety.” 

Shortly afterward a !ady came flowing over to 
me and spoke thus: 

“You don’t mean to say that you rode a horse in 
the war, do you? Why, my husband was in the 
cavalry, too, but he never got near a horse. They 
made a machine-gunner out of him. I have heard 
him say that he nearly went to heaven on a mule 
once or twice, but now you speak of a horse as 
though you had one all the time!” 

“Lady,” said I, “I was in a cavalry regiment 
that was sent to France as field artillery. The 
field artillery was afflicted with horses, or was 
then, and I had one most of the time, along with 
coots, lice, and intestinal parasites.” 

“And you rode him in the fighting?” 

“T wouldn’t say I rode him, but I had him with 
me. A guy on horseback would be just about up 
where the bees were humming, so I was walking, 
but I had to drag this horse behind me, because 
he’d been issued to me, same as a condiment can 
or a .45, or something else I never used, but didn’t 
dare throw away for fear I’d find it on the payroll. 
I was with the Regular Army, lady, in one of its 
most regular outfits, and there was no ‘lost in 
action’ gag worked. Once a month we had show- 
down inspection, and anything that was missing 
was paid for. One morning we were all lined up at 
Montzeville, and the Richthofen Circus complete 
with band came over and raided—pardon me—the 
hell out of us, but when the raid was over, the old trumpets 
blew, and we fell in, and the inspection went right on from 
there. That raid was a break for me, because I was missing a 
shelter half, and a guy that had one got a piece of lead through 
his gizzard. I helped carry him to the first-aid post, and when 
I came back, his shelter half was mine.” 

“But tell me about the horse,”’ urged the lady. 

“Very well,” said I. “Fit a glass of some inspiring fluid into my 
hand, and I’ll begin.” 

It was in July of 1918. My regiment had gone into position in 
the hills south of the Marne, on the edge of a little woods called 
Petit Bordeaux Bois. When artillery are at the front, just the 
gun crews and the guns are at the firing position; the horses and 
all the spare goldbricks stay miles away at a place called the 
echelon. But two horses were kept with the firing battery for the 
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“By God,” said the lieutenant, “if you’d let go 
of those bridles I'd had you shot” 


use of mounted messengers and commissioned officers. One horse 
was a dark chestnut, named Fusecutter, and the other was a dirty 
white, called, because of it, Whiteman. I was appointed firing- 
battery stable sergeant, battalion interpreter, as well as sanitary 
sergeant, so that I might just as well be stable sergeant, too. 
Then the stable sergeant, you see, could take a horse out to ride 
whenever he wanted to, the which I did, because the Marne 
country was beautiful then, and I had many a pleasant ride. The 
enemy were busy doing something else right then, and didn’t 
bother me any. 

The war could have gone on forever, as far as I was concerned, 
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except that we got a new lieutenant with a funny name, that we 
pronounced Openshirt. He was the battery orientation officer, 
that is, he located us on the map, and figured firing data, and 
galloped about hunting things called geodetic points. He had a 
bad case of zeal that was broken out all over him. If the battery 
commander was out riding Fusecutter, or one of the mounted 
messengers had him, this Lieutenant Openshirt would have his 
striker clap his saddle on Whiteman, as much as to say reserved, 
and so no mounted pass for me that afternoon. This saddle he 
had was what was known as “Officers Saumur Model.” Open- 
shirt had paid a couple of hundred bucks for it. It had rings and 
springs and gadgets on it, and officers were always coming to look 
at it, and wish they had one like it. Believe me, no lowly enlisted 
man would dare park the riding part of his anatomy in any such 
swell machine as that. 

Well, it’s one thing to look after a horse that you ride yourself, 
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B IY Leonard 
H. Nason 


and it’s another to look 
after two that you 
don’t, especially if 
you’re a non-commis- 
sioned officer. But we 
were at war, and at the 
front, and everybody 
must dig in and help, 
regardless of stripes or 
stars, says the Old 
Man. Along about then 
I began to realize that 
most of the time when 
I should have been 
having some shut-eye, 
I was looking after 
those two goats, White- 
man and Fusecutter. 
Then the water hole 
dried up, and it rained 
and I had to clean 
saddles twice a day, to 
say nothing of riding 
four miles there and 
four back morning and 
afternoon to water the 
two steeds, and I was 
just about to ask to be 
relieved, when the 
Krauts got up and 
shook themselves and 
started for Paris. Lady, 
if you woke up some 
morning and saw all the 

express trains that 

leave the Grand 

Central in twenty- 

four hours coming 


ot 
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right at you, and 
° Ea DCA 4 you’d always be- 
‘ * lieved that they 


were harmless and 
couldn’t leave the 
rails, and here they 
were endowed with 
life, speech, and a 
desire for human blood, you’d feel about the way we did when the 
Germans hit us. I’ve never been troubled with any sluggishness 
of the colon since. 

“You were telling me about a horse,” reminded the lady. 

Oh, yes. The horse. Well, after three days of holding the Boche 
for downs, three days of listening to the old rattlers going by 
overhead, and of watching shells coming through the wheat, each 
burst a little nearer, and then see the air suddenly full of gun 
wheels and cosmoline, comes over to me in my hole Lieutenant 
Openshirt, and says, “Saddle up Whiteman and come with me. 
We’ve got to pick out a new position. We’re moving up to sup- 
port a counter attack!” 

By golly, I didn’t like the sound of it! The firing battery was 
three miles behind the front line, but up there where he wanted 
to go was where things were happening. But anyway I saddled up 
and away we went, bang through the wheat, and out on to the 
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Courboin Road, that connected up with the Chateau-Thierry- 
Dormans highway. We didn’t see a soul until we got past Le 
Houy farm, and then we met a French officer running around 
looking wild. He was scouting a position for his battery. 

“What,” says Openshirt, ‘on foot?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ says the French officer. “I would advise it. The 
Boche are not so far away. They are very angry and will shoot 
at you.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Openshirt. 
crazy!” 

No sooner said than one went by that parted my hair! Lady, 
when the air is full of iron and noise there is not much danger, 
because when a shell howls, it’s going beyond you, and when a 
bullet cracks, it’s already gone, and when they rustle they are 
our own headed for Germany, but anything that just goes swoosh 
is about ear-level. We lit out of there. I never knew where that 
thing went, or what it was, but the wind of it nearly knocked me 
off Whiteman. So we set spurs and hauled tail down into a little 
patch of woods where Grands Rouqeux was. There was a dress- 
maker’s dummy in the courtyard of that farm that I thought 
was a dead woman. Gah! I was so rattled by that that I didn’t 
realize that we’d been located. The Boche had seen us tear into 
the woods and were thumping shells all up and down the road 
where we might come out. Awful waste on two guys like us! 

“Lookit!” decides Openshirt, after estimating the situation, 
“we'll never get the battery through here. It’s too open. I’m 
going to duck off there and see what those woods are like. There’s 
a battalion of the Sixth Engineers in there; I’ll ask their advice. 


“Shoot at two men? You’re 


Whiteman wouldn’t trot for an enlisted man 
but he would for an officer 








You take the horses and join me down there on the main road. 
Once you get around the brow of the hill they can’t see you. Get 


me? Now I'll start. As soon as it quiets down a bit, you take 
the horses out.” 

Huh! Won’t that be nice! Well, I had sense enough not to 
try to ride them! After Lieutenant Openshirt had gone, in about 
ten minutes the dirt stopped spouting, so I started myself, leading 
the two goats by the bridles. I went down a little fold in the val- 
ley and then I had only about ten feet of open ground to cross 
and I’d be in the woods again and safe. But I began to get 
scared. I began to pant, my chest hurt, my mouth got dry, I 
couldn’t get my wind back, oh lady! I began to think that over 
there across that river were four or five thousand blood-thirsty 
Huns all looking at me, and run as I might, gallop as I might, 
fly as I might, all those lads had to do was to move a wheel with 
their thumb, and be right along with me at every jump. By 
that time I had my horses trotting, with me running between, 
and when we hit the open space they were cantering. We'd go 
across in two seconds, and safe, but right in the middle old White- 
man up with his head and stopped dead. He’d be damned if he’d 
go that way! Well, did I do a handspring! Whiteman had his 
head in the air snorting, and Fusecutter had his on his chest, 
literally r’arin’ to go, and me in between, hanging to the bridles 
like grim death, because I wasn’t going to be left in those woods 
to walk three miles home to the battery. 

“God bless you, Whiteman,” said I, “come on! 
goat! Come, crow bait, you glue-bottle cheater!” 

Naw, he wouldn’t. He began to back and not only towed me 
into the open space again, but 
also poor Fusecutter, who wanted 
to go the other way. Then from 
the distant woods came a cheering 
call. 

“Hey! Git the hell outta there 
with them hosses! You'll draw 
fire!” Then from the other di- 
rection, ‘“‘Hey, Nason! Don’t 
stay out there in the open with 
my horse! You'll get him hit! 
Haven’t you got more sense?” 

“And I suppose the Germans 
didn’t see you at all!’”’ guessed 
the lady. 

Lady, this is the truth you’re 
hearing! What more those two 
dumb-bells said I don’t know, be- 
cause if there was a gun in Ger- 
many that didn’t begin to shoot 
at me, then it was because it 
didn’t have any ammunition. 
Well, it had one good effect; it 
chastened those two horses so 
that they’d go wherever I said. 
Anyway, the three of us finally 
arrived at the woods, where Lieu- 
tenant Openshirt’s head just 
stuck out of a hole. 

“By God,” said he, “if you’d 
let go of those bridles I’d had you 
shot!” 

Just then appeared a very red- 
faced major, who stuck his head 
out of his hole and waved his 
arm. 

“Get out of here, the both of 
you!” roared the major. “Look 
at this shelling you’ve brought 
on! You did it, you dad-blasted 
whiffle heads with your ding- 
swozzled horses. Pick up and 
lay down, I say, or I’ll hoist a 
bayonet into you where it will cause the greatest displeasure!” 

“Now you see,” said I to Openshirt, “the French officer was 

right. We should have come on foot!” 
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Whiteman had his head in the air snorting and Fusecutter had his on his chest 
r’arin’ to go, and me in between hanging to the bridles like grim death 


“Bah!” says Openshirt. ‘The big mistake I made was to 
bring you! If I ever go out on an expedition with you again, 
they can have my commission!” 

“But of course he took you again?” said the lady. 

Of course he did not. Listen. It was generally conceded that 
if the Boche were in the mood that he seemed to be from the way 
he acted that afternoon, any attempt on our part to pry him loose 
would be met with disaster. Well, that night, or rather the fol- 
lowing day, the German army took their departure toward Berlin. 
It was almost twelve hours before we found it out, but then the 
dust flew. 

Catch ’em, boys, while they’re on the run! Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry! Sergeant Nason, saddle up a horse and find a bridge 
that will hold field artillery! Sergeant Nason, find a well where 
the battery can water. Sergeant Nason, you have a horse, locate 
the battalion post of command and put yourself at their disposal 
for liaison with the 223d R. A. L. On your way stop at the regi- 
mental dressing station and ask for a spare doctor or two. Ser- 
geant Nason, you have a horse, locate and guide to the new 
battery position (Where is it, sir?—Don’t ask questions, do as 
you’re told!) ; find four trucks of the 3d Ammo Train that might 
be on the road or that might not. Hop to it! Don’t stand there 
like a hitching post with your thumb in your mouth! Counter 
attack! Hurry—hurry—hurry! Keep moving! Lay on, MacDuff! 

Now in all this tumult and shouting, the only 
thing anyone seemed to remember was that I 
had a horse, and believe me I remembered what 
my last experience had been with a horse in 
action, and a white one at that. So imagine my 
joy when I got to our two-horse picket line and 
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found that the mounted messenger had gone with Fusecutter, 
and Whiteman had Openshirt’s Saumur saddle on him, like a guy 
would leave his hat in a chair when he stepped out for a minute. 

“Sir,” I report to the Old Man, “there is no horse available. 
Fusecutter has gone and Whiteman has Lieutenant Openshirt’s 
saddle on him.” 

“You get on Whiteman and you put the hooks to him, and you 
do as I say, unnerstand? I don’t give a good ding dong if he has 
Black Jack’s saddle on him with the chief of staff in it!” 

Yes, sir. 

Well, I had orders to take a horse, and there was no other 
saddle, so I piled on to Whiteman and away we went. It wasn’t 
too bad, to be alone, you see, and galloping about. I saw some 
German prisoners that had just been taken, and found a place to 
water anc put myself at the disposal of the battalion through one 
door and then ducked out the other, and had a swell time. Except 
that it began to rain. When I reported back to the battery that 
all was present or accounted for, I was told to hold myself in 
readiness, because the outfit was pulling out as soon as it was 
dark. We had to travel at night, lady, because if we moved dur- 
ing the day, the enemy airplanes would see us, and we’d get shot 
up. So the horses and limbers came up about nine P. M., the guns 
were hooked on, wagons loaded, rolling kitchens prepared for 
marching, and all stood by, out in the dripping woods, all night 
long. Openshirt was away on some detail, and 
so his saddle was left on Whiteman so that it 
wouldn’t take up room needed for something 
else in a wagon. 

Sure, you guessed it. At daybreak they 
moved us out. We (Continued on page 46) 
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Frederick Lalmer 


ROM our distance we see a European war as inevitable, 

and Europeans generally agree that it is. In turn, from 

their distance, they see a war between the United States 

and Japan as also inevitable. They cite facts, situation 
and drift in support of their view. 

Japan has made havoc of our Open Door policy in China. We 
have refused to recognize her occupation of Jehol and her vassal 
state of Manchukuo in violation of the nine-power treaty. 

She is out of the League of Nations, going it alone. She has 
denounced the naval limitation pact with its 5-5-3 ratio and pro- 
poses to build as many ships as she pleases. Against whom? The 
United States. 

We are bringing our Navy up to treaty strength. Our fleet is 
concentrated in the Pacific Ocean. Against whom? Japan. 

Japanese public opinion is bitter against us. Both peoples 
think of war as a possibility. To talk war is to bring on war. 
We underestimate Japan’s fighting power and she underestimates 
ours; and this may encourage either side one day to clear the 
air by action. An incident that causes a sudden burst of anger 
may start the shooting. 

All this, I repeat, is not as we see it but as Europeans see it. 
If they had a choice between the two they would undoubtedly 
prefer to read about an American-Japanese war than to have to 
fight in a European war. European munition makers might then 
sell us munitions, but for cash instead of charging them off 
against their old war debts. 

Anyhow, it may be well to turn our attention from European 
war scares and take stock of our own in blunt soldier fashion. 
Those who know war know that it is a blunt business. Words 
have a way of slipping you into it, but the only way to get out 
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The Japanese are Orientals of the Orientals 

in most respects, but when it comes to fight- 

ing, their methods and materials are those the 
western world has found best 


of it is by blows. Bluntness is often the best way to avoid war. 

So the United States and Japan had better get down to cases 
on the subject. Without any illusions let us lay our cards and 
our knives on the table as we look honestly into each other’s 
mind and take a true measure of each other’s strength and pur- 
poses. This will not interfere with the exchange of compliments 
in cherry-blossom time, but will prevent the pleasant words from 
being a camouflage for suspicion and malice. 

What shall we fight about? How long will the war last? What 
will it cost? How will Japan come out if she loses? What does 
she think she will get if she wins? What has Japan that is worth 
our fighting for, and that we want if we win? 

As valuable mutual information we ought to know what Japan 
will fight for to the death and Japan ought to know what we 
will fight for to the death. This is important, since those who 
have not been in war may overlook the fact that war is fighting 
and victory is vested in the fact that you are willing to face death. 

If you look on the map at the comparative territorial size of 
the United States and that of the little group of Japanese islands 
off the coast of Asia it would appear as a war between a giant 
and a pigmy. Such is the sea distance between the two, six thou- 
sand miles, that it would seem they were out of reach of each 
other. 

There are no rich, sparsely-populated, unexploited lands be- 
tween the two which either could covet as the booty of victory. 
However, the United States is committed not only to the defense 
of its long coastlines and the Panama Canal which connects them 
but to all the American hemisphere under the Monroe Doctrine 
with the exception of Canada, and Canada, too, if she should 
ever need our help. We must protect the harbor of Callao, Peru, 
the harbor of Santiago, Chile, in South America as well as the 
harbors of Central America and Mexico. 

One-third of the way across the Pacific are our Hawaiian 
Islands; beyond them our Midway Islands; and farther on, half- 
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way around the world, are the Philippines over which our flag 
still flies. In ten years the Philippines will be free, our flag down, 
our soldiers and sailors out. Then the future of the Filipinos will 
be in their own hands under the shadow of a powerful neighbor. 

As you turn your glance northward from Hawaii there is our 
Alaska on the map, which swings the North American continent 
well to the westward. Extending westward from Alaska is the 
long tongue of the Aleutian Islands, which are also ours and near 
the coast of Japan. They afford excellent hide-outs for sub- 
marines; and they afford aircraft bases of approach for bombing 
our Pacific Coast cities. 

Our battle fleet must keep together as a unit in all its parts 
from destrovers and planes to battleships. It cannot apportion 
its ships for the local defense of harbors from the Aleutians to 
Chile. That would be cutting the fingers off the fist and scattering 
them, an invitation to defeat in detail. This is the answer to the 
superficial talk that our naval attitude has been provocative to 
Japan. The truth is that all our naval concentrations and prac- 
tice maneuvers have been in our own waters, the waters of our 
insular possessions. 

If we sent our battle fleet to the coast of Japan, or even to the 





of all the harbors of the long coast line of the western hemisphere 
depends upon concentration a third of the way across the Pacific 
with swift interception in the open sea of any hostile approach to 
that coastline. Thus we have been entirely within our own rights 
in normal, logical, necessary naval tactics as any European or 
Japanese naval expert must agree. 

For the defense of these waters we will fight, and to the death. 
Since memory grows dim on this subject between wars it is well 
to re-inform all concerned—thinking in terms of naval warfare— 
how we have fought at sea in past wars from the day of Paul 
Jones through the day of Hull, Decatur and Perry, of Farragut 
and Cushing to submarine-chasing in the World War. If we are 
to mention the second-line of defense there is quite a long and 
adequate list of army examples from Bunker Hill to the Meuse- 
Argonne. 

While we would avoid having the Japanese fool themselves 
about our fighting ways we would take care not to fool ourselves 
about those of the Japanese. 

Recently a middle-aged American who had not been in a war 
remarked to me that if Japan ever dared to go to war with us we 
would starve her to death and reduce her to a third-class power. 


* 





On the sea the Japs are powerful enough to give even Britain or the United 
States a battle on even terms 


Indeed, he seemed to think that this was just as easy as taking 
a day off to weed the garden. He did not know the Japanese 
as I do from having seen them in war. (Continued on page 52) 
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Philippines, this might appear as a threat to Japan just as the 
presence of the Japanese battle fleet in our own waters would 
appear as a threat to us. For the defense not only of Hawaii but 
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HERE was a turn in the winding road. An old gray 
bridge, a smiling stream. Dragon flies touched it with 
silver wings. It was eleven o’clock—a perfect day in 
early June. The meadows were peaceful, cows flicked 
lazily at bothersome flies. 

I heard him whistling from a short distance down stream. The 
little rascal evidently was playing hookey. The long pole stuck 
out jauntily over his shoulder; a tin can tightly clasped in a 
browned hand, was obviously a temporary home for fat worms; 
a multitude of freckles was topped by an old straw hat which 
flapped over his ears. He locked at my river critically with the 
eye of a connoisseur and started up the stream when I spoke to 
him. “Fine day,” said I. “Yes, sir,” he replied—so for a mo- 
ment he halted and we became acquainted. He admitted he was 
playing hookey. He seemed almost proud of the fact, and when I 
thought of the desks in the hot Jittle schoolroom, and of the long- 
ing eyes that watched the fleecy clouds float by, I couldn’t blame 
him for coming out into the smiling, sun-bathed world, to be 
free of lessons, free of discipline and correction for one glorious 
day, at least. 

“T ’spose I'll get the devil when I get home, but they can’t 
take today away from me,”’ he said as he started down the stream 
to a place where he knew “there are some swell fish—so long.” 

“They can’t take today away from me.” 

The words brought back to me in an instant the golden glories 
and aimless freedom of the years gone by, the excitement of fol- 
lowing a brook through the dim and silent woods where mystery 
lurked, to peer into a dark hole under a high bank where some 
strange beast might live, to cast a bent pin into the quiet pool 
where fish didn’t much matter anyhow, to come to a broad mea- 
dow and look for Indians, to sit under a giant tree where the sun- 
light filtered through the leaves—and just listen to the silence 
of it all. 

If I wasted a thought on my parents, in those days gone by, it 
was only to wonder that, having so infinite an opportunity, they 
made so little use of it. They might play in the brook all day, if 
they wished, or climb a cherry tree in their best clothes. Yet 
they seemed blind to the joys and mysteries all about them; they 
stayed indoors and worried about the mending and the meat. 

“They can’t take today away from me.” 

Then I thought of the scolding little Johnny Freckle-Face 
would find waiting for him at home when teacher told, and I 
thought of all mothers who scolded, and it came to me we were all 
wrong and he was right, for this day anyway. We are all wrong 
and I put before you mothers now, this plan: Why don’t you 
play hookey today? 

For isn’t it strange, anyway, when you stop to consider, how 
we go on ceaselessly plodding on our way to—where? We grudge 
ourselves all time for play or meditation, and for what reason? 
Whither are we going, anyway? Why this breakneck speed? It 
is so easy to lose all imagination, all dreams—to lose the capacity 
for enjoying little things, and being interested in them. You 
know and I know, too, women who can’t play. When they try, 
it is with one eye on the score pad in a stuffy room. They don’t 
think they are really living unless they are engaged in some partic- 
ular occupation about the house. Such people suddenly plumped 
down out among God’s creatures ; 
up on the hillside where the Decoration by 
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Faced Fisherman, to be Read Only by 
the Mothers of Sons of Legionnaires, with 
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breeze is sweet would fret like caged animals. Without dreams, 
without curiosity, they scarcely exist, and have about as much 
sympathy with the beautiful life all around them as the painted 
pump outside the filling station. When they do not have some 
preserving to do—a rubber of bridge to play—a table to decorate 
or a grocer to interview, the whole romantic world is an absolute 
void to them. Why? Because they don’t play hookey—they’ve 
forgotten how. 

Intense concentration upon the things that have to be done, 
continual thought about household duties and the sock-mending 
of life is maintained only at the expense of other things more im- 
portant, such as thinking of the bright and lonely mysteries 
which are hid in dark lanes at twilight and a knowledge of what 
the voices of the pine trees say in the spring breeze. 

You may say that Johnny Freckle-Face was wrong to neglect 
his work, that it would be wrong for you to neglect yours even 
for a day. 

Just glance back for a moment past the barricade of years at 
your own “education.” I'll warrant you don’t regret most any 
hours when you played hookey—and I sincerely hope you did— 
those glorious golden hours full of the joy of life. Don’t you 
honestly regret more some of those long hours you spent in the 
class-room when you looked sideways at the blue sky outside 
and thought of the meadow filled with buttercups, and that patch 
of green woods half-way up the mountainside; while you had to 
listen to the droning voice at the blackboard speaking wisely of 
the hypothenuse of a right triangle? 

If a child doesn’t get education thinking kindly thoughts on the 
bank of a still river, where, I ask, does he get it? The patter of 
soft rain on the leaves in the wood—casting a line in a quiet pool 
—a love of walking—all are loose-leaf pages on the desk calendar 
of Life. Who can judge which is of most importance? 

The big facts of life are all about us on every hand—facts which 
cannot be gleaned from books. Books are only some one else’s 
opinions about truth, and out in the open country we often meet 
truth face to face. 

If you’ll come along this afternoon, let’s try and see if you still 
know how to play hookey, and haven’t lost the capacity for en- 
joying it. 

Lock the front deor before we leave the house and come along. 
I hope you have on an old skirt, and that you’ve left your French 
heels home where they belong. We will walk down the main road 
a way, and turn off on this lane where the ferny smell is. I’ll 
let down the bars in the old fence for you, and then leave you to 
yourself. Perhaps I’d walk too slowly for you, and anyway it 
spoils things to play hookey with anyone else unless you are 
lucky enough to have a child to take along with you over the 
field where the plowmen are at work. If you do take a child, let 
him take off his shoes and wriggle his toes in the soft earth. There 
is a satisfaction in that which a fortune of money won’t give later 
on in years. Go on walking and listening until you come to the 
quiet pool among the reeds—then sit down and listen to the voices 
of the forest. Put yourself in a receptive mood and just listen. 

They are there for you to hear, if you will—sweet, musical, 

sonorous as the droning 
Charles S.Chapman (Continued on page 60) 
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HE gravest threat of such tragedies as that which befell 

the Morro Castle, which burned last year with a heavy 

loss of life, is that it may result in a wave of corrective 

legislation which will cripple or kill the American mer- 
chant marine. Inasmuch as our passenger carriers are an essential 
factor in the fabric of national defense, and since their strength 
already compares sadly with other maritime powers, such a de- 
velopment would be a grievous one. In either numbers or ton- 
nage, we now sail hardly more than a quarter of the commercial 
vessels flying the British flag and we lag almost as far behind every 
other first-class nation in these categories. It behooves us, then, 
not only to cultivate our merchant marine by positive, construc- 
tive development, but also to temper with forethought any 
restrictions which may render it totally impotent in the face of 
foreign competition. 

All of which is apropos the Morro Castle because of the natural 
reflex of reform legislation sure to sprout from this disaster. 
Formally organized and represented by an army of legal talent, 
the survivors are de- 
termined to have legisla- 
tion enacted which will 
make such a catastrophe 
impossible in future. In 
this they are perfectly 
justified—and may their 
persistence be crowned 
with success. But our 
concern here is not with 
the merits of their case 
but with the possible 
consequences of it as 
they may affect American 
shipping, hence the spe- 
cific incident of the burn- 
ing of this vessel must re- 
main a single detail in the 
broader picture. 

That picture grows 
clearer in the light of two 
fundamentals: 

First: There are few if 


After the fire was 
over, a great ship put 
permanently out of 
commission and scores 
of lives lost—a prom- 
enade deck on the 
Morro Castle 
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TRE has always been one of the great- 

est terrors of sea voyages, and despite 
instantaneous alarms by radio, ships con- 
tinue to burn, lives to be lost and cargoes 
sometimes to go to the bottom. As an indis- 
pensable arm of our defense the ships of our 
merchant marine should be as fire resistant 
as humanly possible—and they are not 


any ships afloat under any flag that are “fire safe” as we under- 
stand the term on land. In brief, the finest luxury liner today 
can’t compare with the average city’s second class hotels in fire 
safety. 

Second: Although they can stand improvement, American 
ships are superior to the bulk of foreign vessels in all safety re- 
spects. This is because vessels built on Shipping Board loans 
must meet a more rigid construction code than is enforced else- 
where. 

The first statement is hard for the layman to grasp in view of 
the pretentiousness of the modern ocean liner, yet the fact is that 
there have been more than 500 ship fires in the past ten years, 
each holding the potentialities of this most recent incident. The 
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main reason why so few materialized into front page news is the 
indisputable fact that God is good and we are lucky—supple- 
mentary reasons are that most of them were too distant to con- 
cern American readers or that the big loss was in money, not 
lives. In 1932, for example, the French liner Georges Phillipar 
burned to the water on her maiden voyage, the blaze spreading 
so rapidly that her radio was wrecked before an S O S could be 
sent. By sheer luck two passing vessels were close by, hence only 
about 40 lives were lost. 

Shortly before this the steamer Asia burned in the Red Sea 
with a loss of more than 100 lives—shortly after, the brand-new 
luxury liner L’Atlantique was destroyed on its trial run with a 
death toll of 18 and a monetary damage of about $18,000,000. 

The significance of such incidents is the obvious fact that the 
best of ships will burn if given but half a chance. Add to these 
three the fire damages since 1930 to such vessels as the Empress 
of Scotland, the Muenchen, the Pieter C. Hooft, the City of Hono- 
lulu, the Monarch of Bermuda, the Segovia, the Paris, the 
Indrapoera, and you will find that this handful of blazes cost 
more than $50,000,000 between them—or the price of ten like 
that in the Chicago stockyards last vear. 

Meanwhile, there are plenty of less spectacular losses, as a 
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A boatload of peo- 
ple escaping the 
Morro Castle as she 
raced to her doom 
—what a difference 
a few safeguards 
would have made 


cursory glance through 
the marine news in your 
paper will show you. 
“The fate of the freight 
and passenger steamer 
Sakhalin,” says one de- 
spatch, “was veiled in 
silence over the Pacific 
today with no further 
messages describing the 
plight of the fire-stricken 
vessel.” “A message 
from the steamer Sun 
oil,”’ reads another, ‘“‘re 
ports an unidentified 
ship sinking in flames 
about fifty-two miles 
south of Fenwick Island 


Light.” No front page 
headlines—no official 
inquiry—no rush of Con- 


gressmen with preven- 
tive legislation—just the 
sucking moan of a 
wounded vessel as it 
disappears beneath the 
waves! 

Clearly, there is en- 
ormous room for im- 
provement in the realm 
of marine fire protection. 
The basic fundamentals 
of land practice are ap- 
plicable to vessels even 
though they have been 
widely ignored hereto- 
fore, and it is not un- 
reasonable to ask that 
the ship which takes you 
a thousand miles from a 
fire department shall be 
comparable in safety to 
the metropolitan hotel 
which is seldom a thousand yards from a fire house. 

The pitfall, however, is that in approaching this truth under 
the impetus of a recent catastrophe, we are apt to over-reach 
ourselves in the effort to prevent a recurrence. Consequently, 
the thoughts which must underlie and modify all remedial mea- 
sures, no matter how urgently needed, are three fold: 

1. If the introduction of fire-retardant metals and fire control- 
ing equipment is injudicious, it will greatly increase the weight of 
the vessel. 

2. As the weight is increased, the cargo space must be reduced 
proportionately. 

3. When cargo space is materially reduced, the American ship 
cannot compete favorably with the foreign bottom and must, 
therefore, go out of business. 

Nor is this vexing problem to be solved merely by the use of 
lightweight metals which have a relatively low melting point and, 
consequently, minor fire-retarding power when used uninsulated. 
The complications are many, hence it is clear that this is no time 
for hair-trigger legislation which will make our ships so safe that 
they can’t profitably sail the seas. 

The burden of this discussion is that there is no need for any 
such ill-considered reforms because the (Continued on page 40) 
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' HE old-fashioned leather-legged outlaws are all gone,” 


mourned a Ranger captain the other day. His com- 

ment put a finger squarely on the difference between what 

the Rangers had to do back in his, and my, early days 
of twenty years ago, and what they have to do today. What, a 
good many folks inquire, can a Texas Ranger do now that the 
frontier is quieted, the Indians leave their reservations only te 
spend their oil royalties, and sombrereed bands no longer slip 
across the Rio Grande to rustle a hundred head of steers over the 
international line? In times like these, they demand, why is a 
Texas Ranger? 

Suppose we try to answer that question. Before we try, how- 
ever, let me point out that the Rangers are no longer quite the 
sharp-edged, efficient tool under today’s conditions that they 
were when law west of the Pecos consisted exclusively of their 
uncanny ability to beat the bad men to the draw. The personnel 
is, I think, right up to the standard 
which has never once been relaxed in 
more than a century. The morale was 
never better when Comanches were the 
order of the day. The force needs some 
modern tools with which to work—but 
of that, more later. Right now we are 
trying to answer, for 1935, the question, 
“Why is a Ranger?” 

Did you happen to notice, in the 
last two months of 1934, an extraor- 
dinary number of newspaper stories of 
Southwestern bad men killed by peace 
officers, and others on their way back to 
jail or to execution? Mind you, I said 
Southwestern bad men—I did not say 
they were all shot and arrested in the 
Southwest. Nor, at the moment, do I 
remember that a Texas Ranger was in “ew 
at the death or the arrest of even one of 
these well-headlined public enemies. 


At this writing, no news story has even suggested a connection between 
Texas Rangers and this epidemic of justice. Well, here is the inside 


account. 


Several Rangers have for some months been assigned primarily to 
the job of cleaning up the gangs, some independent and some inter- 
meshed, of bank robbers, escaped convicts, sub-machine-gun killers whose 
habitat is that corner of the map where Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma almost touch. They kept quietly on the job, making sur- 
prise raids on houses known to shelter criminals occasionally, slipping 
across State lines to accompany the sheriff of a Louisiana parish or an 
Arkansas county on more forays of the same sort. In the language of 


the men they were hunting, they turned on the heat. 


When the heat is turned on, word gets around. The outlaws knew 
that a night’s sleep in their favorite hide-outs might end with blazing 
Ranger guns, or handcuffs. So they scattered regretfully. There was 
no place else where they felt so thoroughly at home, no place where 
they could hide so securely, as in that district centering on Texarkana. 
They took it on the lam. It was a good deal like the scurrying in all 


directions of insects when a flat stone is lifted and the light let in. 


So what? So Blackie Thompson, one of the toughest, most murderous 


outlaws of the Southwest, was killed 
the other day near Amarillo by 
local officers very much on the job— 
and not a Ranger within ten miles, 
though there was a load of our boys 
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coming fast up the road behind Blackie. So Pretty Boy Floyd 
and Adam Michetti were trapped in Ohio by alert Federal men— 
one killed, the other returned to belated justice—after they had 
gone far too long unscathed. So Red Callan and another thug 
named Chapman got what they had been skilfully avoiding these 
many months. Nobody in the Texas Ranger force thought it 
worth our while to elbow to the front for any share of the credit. 
The bad men had been removed from circulation, hadn’t they? 


jo 
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There was plenty more of the same to be done, wasn’t there? 
Okay, said the Rangers, let’s go do it. As commandant of the 
force I knew, of course, that we had been after this bandit nest. 
I surmised what had been the reason for these birds flushing out 
of their accustomed cover. But believe it or not, I had no word 
from the Rangers responsible until one happened into Austin on 
business the other day, and yielded—only after some questioning 
—the story told here. As the unwritten law of the force has had 
it for a hundred years: Get your man and keep no records except 
of final results. 

Do I hear you saying something? Is it perhaps to the effect 
that this type of police work, this putting on the heat at the hide- 
outs, is a long way from the heroic two-gun work of which the 
Texas Ranger was once the embodiment? Different times, dif- 
ferent customs. But when occasion demands, the old-time stuff 
comes into play in a fashion to warm the hearts of us old-tim2rs 
who have sometimes wondered whether a Ranger in a flivver is 
as heroic a figure as the Ranger on a cow pony twenty years ago. 

Last year a bank at Coleman, Texas, was held up competently 
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and thoroughly by a gang consisting of three men and a woman. 
Those Rangers close enough to do any good were thrown into the 
chase, which led no one knew where. And one man, a compara 
tive newcomer whose mettle had been tried with the Fifth Mar- 
ines in France but never in a bandit gunfight, got on the trail of 
two of the robbers, a man and a woman. 

Perhaps, if vou remember newspaper headlines, you recall the 
names of Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker, his cigar-smoking, 
lead-throwing girl friend? Clyde and Bonnie, with both of them 
shooting, had killed any number of peace officers. They were 
the bad medicine of Southwestern banks and sheriffs for many 
moons. And we had every reason to think the pair who robbed 
the Coleman bank was this precious couple. 

The pursuing Ranger came on their broken-down car. He 
dashed into a barnyard, learned that the man and woman had left 
there only a few minutes before, having (Continued on page 48) 


When it comes to a gunfight the Ranger 
usually walks away while his adversaries 
are hauled away on a cart 
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Y OUR training, we doctors lack ordinary human squeam- 
ishness. We are genuinely and repeatedly astonished as 
hulking husbands of female patients keel over on oper- 
ating room floors. We blush, or crudely guffaw, when 

our matter-of-fact descriptions of major operations green their 
faces and drive from club luncheon tables our friends who are 
business men and ministers and lawyers. 

My task here is to tell you, presumably a layman, how science 
has brought back strength and health to hundreds of broken 
bodies through a treatment developed in recent years. This 
treatment runs counter to every instinctive or preconceived idea 
about treating wounds. It is at first thought downright shocking. 
Let me tell you the story of one veteran who was cured by this 
treatment. After that, probably you can think of it as we doc- 
tors do, as a tremendous triumph of science for humanity, and 
can impersonally consider the details without feeling woozy at 
the pit of your stomach. 

Let’s call our man Jim Barnes. He came to us after literally 
years of operations. Jim had undergone 79 operations in an effort 
to clear up a bone abscess following an unhealed leg fracture. 
The leg was by now no better—as you may well imagine, after all 
of those years of cutting and scraping it was a good deal worse. 

Within six months Jim left us, a cured man. 
The bone infection had been cleared up. The gap- 
ing hole in his leg was filled with new, healthy tis- 
sue. The bone ends had knitted together, he 
walked without a limp. You could detect Jim’s 
long career of suffering only by looking at the 
scarred surface of his leg, which will always lock 
like a relief map of the Mountains of the Moon. 
Barnes is today as good a man as ever he was, he 
is earning his way, and supporting his family. 

We at Edward Hines Jr. Hospital (to give it its 
popular name, which is handier than the official 
“Veterans Administration Facility at Hines, Illi- 
nois”) have handled more than 600 similar cases 
during the past six years—though Jim still holds 
the record for previous operations. Of these, 
about soo have been cured. The great majority 
were cases so stubborn that they had previously 
been practically given up as incurable. Which 
means, as I figure it, that half a thousand service 
men who had been doomed to invalidism or ampu- 
tations have been restored with whole, well bodies 
offering them a chance at well-rounded, happy 
lives. 

Maggots cured Jim Barnes, and 500 others suf- 
fering from the same bone infections (osteomye- 
litis to you, doctor!). They have cured many 
other patients in Edward Hines, Jr., Center suf- 
fering from other types of chronic disabilities which 
were otherwise either very difficult or impossible 
of cure. Carbuncles and boils—not those little 
ones that cause a day or two of discomfort, but 
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at Hines, Illinois 


big ones which disable the victim for months and threaten to 
leave permanent impairments. Burns of the third degree, which 
means burns that get all the way down into the muscles, whether 
caused by heat, radium, or X-ray. Fistulas and other fissures. 
In brief, maggots are curing almost any kind of wound where the 
growth of new tissue is needed. And unlike other forms of treat- 
ment, the presence of infection does not necessarily hinder the 
maggots in their good work. 

The use of maggots to heal wounds is a direct result of the 
World War. But a student of medical history, once he knows 
of this method, finds occasional references to this idea during the 
past several hundred years. Back in 1564 a surgeon commented 
on maggot infestation in a Spanish gentleman’s neck wound, 
and their apparent benefit to the patient. Three years later, at 
the battle of Saint Quentin, the same surgeon mentions similar 
infestations in battle wounds, and again observes that they helped 
the wounds to heal. Other surgeons made similar comments 
every hundred years or so, down through Baron D. J. Larrey of 
the Napoleonic armies. But until the development of the present 
technique, any modern surgeon reading these old books dis- 
missed the observations as displaying the ignorance of medical 
practitioners of those days. 
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The maggots that do the 
trick. It was an A. E. F. 
surgeon that formulated 
the treatment which has 
proved a miraculous boon 
to sufferers from bone 
infection. At top of op- 


During the World War Dr. 
William S. Baer, then profes- 
sor of orthopedic surgery at 
Johns Hopkins, served with the 
A. E. F. Every once in a while 
he handled casualties who had 
hiine lain unattended on the battle- 
field for days—sometimes a 
full week without food, water, 
or medical attention. Such 
casualties, with severely in- 
fected wounds, should by all 
expectations have high fever accompanying blood poison. But 
some of them had no fever, showed no evidence of blood poison. 
When their clothes were removed, the wounds were seen to be 
filled with maggots. On washing out the wounds, Dr. Baer was 
astonished at the healthy appearance of the tissues in these 
wounds. Other soldiers, with similar wounds but uncontaminated 
by maggots, died as a result of their massive infections. 

After the war, Dr. Baer began experimenting with the use of 
maggots in wounds on animals. The experiments were uniformly 
successful. 

Now he undertook the clinical applications of maggots to 
children suffering from osteomyelitis in the Children’s Hospital 
School at Baltimore. To his surprise, ninety-five percent of 
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these children were promptly cured—a far 
higher proportion than was possible by any 
other known treatment. Now he knew he had 
sor ething of great scientific value, and he ob- 
tained from Congress funds to prosecute his re- 
searches. 

His assistant in maggot therapy was a young 
doctor, S. K. Livingston, a true scientist. Dr. 
Livingston was invited to join the staff at Hines 
Hospital, where they have more osteomyelitis 
cases than in any other institution in the world. 
He came, and while maggot therapy has been 
progressing in Baltimore and in other centers 
to which it has likewise spread, we are more 
than proud of the work that the maggot unit at 
Hines is doing. In fact, I should not be averse 
to bragging about it just a little, under less 
public auspices than the pages of this magazine. 
We like to think that since Dr. Baer’s death a 
few years ago, we are leaders in this field. 

The Hines maggot unit extended the treat- 
ment to several types of ailments which had not 
been previously easy to treat; in many of these 
cases, maggots did the job. And from their ever 
broadening experience, our doctors began to 
draw some broad conclusions about the manner 
in which maggots brought about their highly 
desirable results in wounds. The original sur- 
mise had been that the benefit came simply be- 
cause the maggots fed upon the bacteria, the 
pus, and the dead tissue in the wounds, and in 
digesting this material reduced its volume, 
killed off the microscopic life, and somehow re- 
duced its toxicity. Further observation con- 
vinced our men that the maggots give off some 
substance which stimulates the growth of 
healthy tissue, and that this action is of greater 
significance in its therapeutic effect than is even the cleansing, 
or scavenger, action of the maggots themselves. 

Our pathologist, Dr. L. H. Prince, dug into this problem in 
what time he could spare from his routine. Eventually he suc- 
ceeded in preparing a liquid extract of maggots by grinding them 
up, getting into solution this active growth-stimulative principle, 
and then filtering off the solution for use. This maggot extract, 
applied to certain types of wounds, produces just about the same 
results as the live dressings—though it tends to work a trifle more 
slowly. Today this extract is being prepared for the hospital ex- 
perimentally by a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and biologi- 
cals, and we are using it extensively. 

In general, we still use live maggots on wounds which are wet 
with pus and dead tissue; here the little larvae keep cleaning up 
the field by their eating, and they keep depositing their medica- 
tion where it comes in direct contact with the infected surface. 
When the live maggots have cleaned up a wound to the place 
where it is comparatively dry, we change over to maggot extract ; 
on a festering wound, of course, the discharge would wash away 
the extract and prevent its maximum effectiveness. Also, in 
wounds so located that live maggot dressings are impractical, we 
use the liquid extract. And occasionally, with a neurotic patient 
who is upset by the idea of live maggot dressings, we use the 
extract because, though it may be less effective at the time, it 
will be better than more effective (Continued on page 52) 
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‘*There he 
comes!” My bud- 
dy had his night 
glasses on a pair 
of headlights 
sweeping along 
the turnpike 


WHE 


B YY Jairfax Downey 


Synopsis of Part I 

ASUALTIES laid out on the sidewalk after an 

automobile crash looked just as bad to John 
Smith and other World War veterans as the dead 
and wounded they had seen in the mud of a dressing station in 
sunny France. In fifteen years, auto accidents had killed more 
Americans than the enemy in all the conflicts in United States 
history. 

Appalled by the toll of 36,000 dead in 1934 alone, Smith and 
many other veterans joined up for the war against the Autocides. 
Legion Posts throughout the country, responding to the call of 
the National Convention at Miami, entered the safety campaign. 
They began ‘to see action in 1935, a year marked by violence, as 
desperate victims of reckless drivers took the law in their own 
hands. Ensuing years witnessed hard-fought engagements as the 
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entire United States became involved in the struggle of the safety 
forces against the armies of apathy, of politics, and of privilege. 


Conclusion 
BUCK private has an extremely limited view of a war. 
He sees only the action in his immediate vicinity and 
afterwards he is apt to be pretty hazy about that. 

So I won’t try to write history on a grand scale but 
concentrate on high points of the conflict in and around my home 
town. Some of those events stood out, even in the midst of the 
disturbances raging throughout the United States—fracases that 
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ranged from minor riots 
and mob scenes down to 
man-to-man, knock-down- 
and-drag-out fights. 

For a while after the 
terrible toll of auto acci- 
dents forced the realization 
back in 1935 that a state of 
war (or something just as bad) existed, most of the activity went 
into organization. It was the old training camp stuff again, a 
grind but indispensable. J’ve already written how the Com- 
mander of the Legion Post to which I belonged enlisted us for 
the duration. The first thing he did was drill us out of some of our 
own bad habits in driving and jaywalking. Then there were road 
patrols and demonstrations. Soon enough we struck some tough 
details. They involved stepping on other people’s toes. Right 
away the trouble started. 

Howls of indignation and a lot of plain and fancy cus:ing 
greeted us when we began poking our noses into the license 
bureau. Would-be drivers were getting only perfunctory ex- 
aminations. Some applicants who were practically cross-eyed or 
nearly stone-deaf were being granted the right to take the wheel 
of a car and try their luck on the highways. Men arrested for 
driving while drunk still held their licenses. When we registered 
kicks, fireworks popped all over the place. 

Maybe the police department didn’t tell us where to get off at 
first! Traffic was their job and to hell with us and our inter- 
ference. They reminded us of the tickets we’d had fixed ourselves. 
When we pleaded guilty but swore we were laying off that, the 
cops snorted disbelief. Only when some gocd Legionnaires in the 
police department got it over that this campaign was honest-to- 
goodness, did we begin to make headway. 

Telling even a friend that his brakes should be tightened or his 
lights checked up started a ruckus. The answer was likely to be: 
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“Oh, yeah? Well, that’s my 
business.” When the volunteer 
inspector warned that he would 
report defects, that was the end 
of a friendship and perhaps the 
beginning of a couple of black 
eyes. 

It was certainly dirty work we 
had taken on. Inspection, reporting traffic violations, digging up 
political drags, and so on smacked of spying without the glamor 
it has in a regular war. But the job had to be done. Often real 
or potential Autocides could be checked in no other way. 

Spurred by these hostilities of ours, the enemy launched his 
counter-attack in a big mass meeting one night. 

Feeling ran high in our town. The auditorium was packed, 
jammed and seething. We workers for safety, reform, and law 
enforcement had realized there was considerable sentiment 
against us and had welcomed this show-down. But until we 
crowded into the hall that night amid black looks, hisses, and 
threats, we had not appreciated what we were up against. The 
cards were stacked and it was plain we were not to be given a 
chance to present our side. 

One of the old guard politicians presided. He bawled us out 
proper for our publicity campaign. We had, he shouted, be- 
smirched the fair name of our city. By grossly exaggerating a 
few unavoidable traffic accidents, we had spread the base slander 
that the life of no man, woman. or little child was safe within our 
limits. Our interference had hamstrung the efforts of the regu- 
larly constituted authorities to reduce accidents, already lower 
than in other localities he could name. He, the speaker, yielded 
to no man in his determination to protect the lives of fellow- 
citizens, and the Council had taken wise and practical steps. 
Lives were safeguarded except for the occasional exactions of an 
inscrutable Providence. But what of (Continued on page 42) 
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N A little courthouse, now famous, in Flemington, 
New Jersey, on January 23d, the world at large was 
made aware of wood. 

On this day, Arthur J. Koehler, for twenty years 
a wood technician in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, lectured on the ladder used in the kidnapping 
of the Lindbergh baby. Under his knowing treatment, a 
wooden ladder did everything but talk. 

Wood. 

It is synonymous with toothpicks, houses, boxes, 
furniture, pencils, musical instruments .. . It is such a 
familiar substance that the average person takes it for 
granted, like air. 

But before Mr. Koehler finished, wood had taken on 
life and character. A crowded courtroom hung fasci- 
nated on his words. He had an audience with its ears 
glued to radios all over the United States. He excited 
the interest of the literate world. 

“No two pieces of wood,” said Mr. Koehler, “are 
exactly alike. They may be twins; have similar character- 
istics; but there are no two pieces of wood in the world 
that are identical.” 

It would be a long jump from the Hauptmann trial to 
a baseball game if it were not for the ladder and Mr. 
Koehler saying “‘no two pieces of wood are exactly alike.” 

Pop Anson, Ty Cobb, Rogers Hornsby, Babe Ruth, 
Lou Gehrig, Jimmy Foxx, Bill Terry—almost any major 
league baseball player could have said the same thing. 
In a way, they also are wood experts. Their livelihood 
depends largely on what they do up there at the plate 
with a wooden bat in their hands. 

Ball players may not be able to give a technical ex- 
planation of the differences in wood, but experience has 
taught them these differences exist and are a nuisance. 

Picture Joe Dugan when he was third baseman for 
the Yankees, sitting glumly alone at a party in West- 
chester, New York. It was on the eve of the first game of 
the world series of 1926. Next day the Yankees would 
start battling the St. Louis Cardinals for the champion- 
ship of the world. Joe should have been happy. Instead 
he looked as if he had lost his best friend. In a way he 
had. In practice that afternoon he had broken his black 
bat—his ‘‘Betsy.” He was going into the world series 
practically empty-handed. 

No two baseball bats are identical. 

You may say: ‘“‘What of it? They are bats, aren’t 
they?” 

Sure; but the bat is the most important implement in 
a $100,000,000 business—which is baseball. 

Babe Ruth attained a salary of $80,000 a year by 
swinging a 40-ounce club of well-turned and seasoned 
ash. If the wood in the Babe’s bats had not been just 
right, he could not have hit so many home runs. If he 
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The Babe and his bats. At any particular time one of 
them is tops, the rest of them mere window dressing or 
at most used for practice in swinging 
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Smack, and the old ash (bat to you) has done its job. What would baseball 
be without a bat? Oh, yes, there’s the ball, too 





had not hit so many home runs, he would not have been paid a 
salary of $°>.000 a year. 

When ’ uth, released by the New York Yankees and signed as 
a player, vice-president and assistant manager by the Boston 
Braves, arrived in St. Petersburg, Florida, March 4th to start 
his spring training, what was his chief concern as he stepped off 
the train into the milling crowd that was gathered to meet him? 
What did he personally carry from his home to the clubhouse 
next day? His bats. 

The Babe took his bats with him when he left the Yankees and 
packed them in a big suitcase—twelve of them. The baggage was 
pulled off the train and placed on the street in front of the St. 
Petersburg station. In an instant, the crowd, eager to get close 
to Ruth, walked all over the baggage. That did not bother Ruth. 
He was afraid some one might walk off with the suitcase contain- 
ing his bats. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” he said. “I’ve got a suitcase around 
here somewhere with my bats in it. Get that and let’s get out of 
here.” 

And the next day when the Babe burst into the low, close 
clubhouse of the Braves, he had a brown paper bundle in his 
arms—his bats. Some one else could carry his other stuff, but the 
Babe took care of his bats. 

A bat and a ball are the essentials of baseball. If necessary, a 
ball game could be played without gloves or uniforms. But if 
there is no ball, if no one has a bat—there is no ball game. 

The home club provides the baseballs used in a game. Each 
team supplies its players with all the bats they want. The players 
order them and the club pays for them. A bat costs $2.29. The 
only parts of his equipment a major league baseball player has 
to pay for out of his own pocket are his glove and his shoes. 

The ball is standard in size, shape, weight, color, and material. 
The variations in the finished product are so slight they are un- 
important. If one ball is not right, it is thrown out and another 
substituted. Everyone plays with the same style of baseball. 
But everyone does not play with the same style of bat. 

A bat is a personal thing, moulded and balanced to a nicety to 
meet the requirements of its owner. A good bat, breaking in a 
crucial moment, may cost a player a batting championship, a 
home-run crown, a raise in salary; it may cost his team a pennant 
or a world championship; because—and keep this in mind— 
there are no two bats exactly alike. When a player’s pet bat 
breaks or is otherwise lest to him, he may not hit the size of his 
hat until he finds another bat that suits him. 
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All the rules say about the bat is: ““The bat must be round, not 
over two and three-quarters inches in diameter at the thickest 
part, nor more than forty-two inches in length, and entirely of 
hard wood. Twine may be wound around it or a granulated sub- 
stance applied to it for a distance of eighteen inches from the end 
of the handle, but not elsewhere. (A bat loaded with lead is not 
legal).” 

Ruth, a famous batsman, probably has more bats than any 
other player. Three years ago the Babe ordered twenty bats to 
be shipped to him at the Yankee training camp in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

The bats arrived. The bat boy spread them on the ground. 
Every one was a “Babe Ruth model” made according to speci 
fications on file with the manufacturer. They were the same 
length, same shape, same weight and fashioned out of the same 
kind of wood. They looked more alike than peas in a pod. 
Insofar as was humanly possible, the manufacturer had made 
them alike. 

Seeing all these bats, all the same apparently, a person might 
think that this was the Babe’s supply of bats for the season. 
When one bat broke, the Babe would have others handy. This 
was not the Babe’s idea at all. 

He was looking for a bat “with some wood in it.” 


E TRIED out the twenty bats and found one that suited 

him. That bat became a prized possession. Woe betide any 

one bold enough to pick it up and hit with it. It was coddled from 
then on. 

Picture the Babe sitting on the bench, his bat held in a vise- 
like grip between his knees, rubbing it vigorously with an empty 
pop bottle. 

“Hi, keed.” 

The Babe paused to squirt tobacco juice on the bat, rub it in 
with a calloused hand, and go to work again with the bottle, 
back and forth, bearing down with both hands. 

This is one way of “boning” a bat. The process smooths and 
tightens the surface and helps to prevent the wood from chipping. 

When a bat chips or splits on the outside (if it is a good bat) a 
player will hold the label down, or up, as the case may be, and 
hit with the other side of the bat. 

Sometimes a player will drive small tacks into the cracks in a 
bat to tighten it. This is all right if the umpire does not find out 
about it. If he finds out, he will not Jet the player use the bat, 
because the tacks may scuff the ball. (Continued on page 39) 
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WAR BRIDE 


HEN the European War broke out I was a girl in 
my middle ’teens. Twenty-one years ago they say 
it was, but I never credit silly rumors. People 
exaggerate everything. 

The paper boy twisted the three sheets of the Daily Post into a 
tight roll and aimed it at our porch roof. My setter dog Doc 
caught the missile and carried it to me. I lay in the hammock at 
the south end of our rambling, weather-beaten, honeysuckle- 
screened veranda and read the news. 

War in Europe! Soldiers, flags, drums, and bugles! 

It never occurred to me that those screaming headlines could 
make an old maid like Cousin Sally out of me. I had my plans 
all made to marry a dark, handsome young millionaire as soon 
as I met him, probably in three or four years. 

Cousin Sally could never have been as pretty as I was then, I 
felt modestly sure of that. It wasn’t just The War that had 
blighted her romance, it was partly her big nose. 

Before The War our family was rich. Before The War we had 
pickaninnies to do everything for us—lace our shoes and shoo our 
Before The War our ancestors were statesmen with stables 
Before The War we were 
But we were 


flies. 
and grand ladies in laces and silks. 
Folks. Oh, we were still Quality, never forget it. 
no longer Bigwigs. Not since The War. 

I grew up convinced there were only two historical periods: 
Before The War and Since The War. And I was tired of that 
old war of Cousin Sally’s and the deaf great-aunts. It was fun 
to have a new war to think about. 

No, not exactly fun. But highly exciting, like watching some- 
body else’s house on fire on a windy day. Europe was a long 
way off, those terrible Germans could never blew up our town, 
bayonet our men, and do worse to the women right on High 
Street. Poor little Belgium! But it was the old country’s fight— 
all we had to do was to keep out of it. 

No one could have foreseen, that summer, that I would one 
day lean on the back fence and 
exchange pronunciations and 
preserves with a German war 
bride. 

It was at Lucille’s wedding 
that I first began to compre- 
hend that once a fight is 
started you can’t keep men 
out of it. The wedding was 
pretty, people said, but it was 
too large for the house sup- 
posed to hold it; so we late 
comers stood around in the 
yard and sat on the stone wall 
and steps. It was easy there 
to forget all about Lucille and 
Bill and Lohengrin, because 
everybody was talking about 
Allen Trent. He had left that 
day for some place, to enlist in 
somebody’s army and go to 
the front. Not our Army, not 
our front. 

Somebody said, ‘“‘He’s a fighting fool,” and nobody 
argued about it. Somebody else said it was because 
his wife was making eyes and maybe worse at Herman. 

It wasn’t long before lots of people quit speaking to 
Herman Schmidt and his folks, and poor old Mutter 
Schmidt used to sit behind her Nottingham lace cur 
tains and cry by the hour. But nobody cared, because 
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she didn’t have a red, white and blue service flag hanging above 
the geranium on her window sill. 

Lucille had one of the first stars. She was wearing black before 
her baby was born. Bill was a fighting fool, too, but people called 
him a hero for years. 

The chronology of all these things escapes me. It is strange to 
have lived througha bigger war than Cousin Sally’sand tohaveonly 
such trivial inconséquent memories of it. Yet I wonder how many 
of my feminine contemporaries think of it in terms of the Lusi- 
tania and the Argonne. Only those who went across, I'll wager. 

I was probably as patriotic as most of us who were too timid 
and docile to defy our parents and set out to drive ambulances 
and make doughnuts. But patriotism on this side had to be 
shown in such petty ways. By doing without sugar. By eating 
atrocious breads and using cornstarch to thicken gravies. By 
canning stuff that blew up before it could be opened for winter 
suppers. If an army travels on its stomach we stay-at-homes 
should have made swell marchers. Our stomachs soon got tough. 


— > 
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A Love Story 
That’s a True Story 


Now that sounds like our neighbors’ big seventeen-year-old 
boy who enlisted a month before the Armistice! What did he 
know about thehardshipsof war? Plenty, hedeclared indignantly. 
When he was at camp he had to sleep on a bare floor for more than 
two weeks. 

We did other things besides eat, of course. We lined Depot 
Hill and watched men march between our waving flags down to 
the troop train. We patroled the station platform with baskets 
on our arms full of candy and cigarettes and chewing-gum. It 
was hard to act friendly toward all those grinning faces and 
khaki arms and legs in puttees sticking out of car windows and 
still not let the rookies get fresh, but we learned to keep them 
in their places or laugh it off. They were our boys, going over 
there to die for us. The least we could do was to send them 
on grinning. We could always wash our hands and arms 
afterwards. 

We bought Thrift Stamps. And Liberty Bonds. I did 
copy-work for days to earn one of those, for my typewriting 
wasn’t as profitable then as it is now. We put becoming 
nainsook veils on our heads and made bandages, some of 
which I suppose were fit to use—not mine, except in dire 
emergency. We knitted sweaters. I made a lovely gray 
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sweater which would probably not  V{Ji,stration by 
have been much too large for 

Primo Carnera. I always won- LY 6. Pyles 
dered if it completely filled one of 

those huge packing boxes in the basement of the court house. 

We hung around the armory, fascinated by the rifles in the 
racks and the soldiers in olive drab. We went shuddering through 
exhibition trenches, proceeds to go to the starving Armenians. 
Or was it to the French orphans? 

We read casualty lists. And wrote stilted notes of condolence, 
full of references to God and countrv and a world made safe for 
democracy. We must all be brave soldiers in times like these. 
Nobody could deny it, but what cold comfort it must have been 
to mothers holding medals and locks of hair and letters from the 
War Department! 

I won the war by writing letters, dozens of letters, to dozens of 
sick and homesick correspondents. It seemed at the time a 
noble thing to do. It was at least excellent training for the 
literary profession I later adopted. 

But the war was not yet over whenI (Continued on page 55) 
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Why You HATE 
2 POLICEMAN 


Delos & Ward 


Los Angeles Police Department, Badge 1470 


FTEN when a motorist is stopped for a traffic violation 
he looks upon the situation as a legitimate excuse to 
censure the officer. He wants to know why the force 
isn’t looking for the big criminals, the drunken drivers, 

the hold-up men? 

Ten years ago, after graduating from police training school, I 
gave a man a traffic citation. How he raved at the injustice of it! 
He took the ticket, finally protesting vehemently: “‘This is one 
time I certainly don’t deserve a ticket!’ 

What had occurred? The first bell of the traffic signal had 
rung; he brought his car to a complete stop in the crosswalk ahead 
of the signal, thus blocking the pedestrians’ path. On second 
thought he realized this and, starting his car, proceeded to drive 
through the intersection while the second bell was ringing. 
Fortunately no pedestrians happened to be crossing the inter- 
section at this particular moment, but I gave him a ticket for 
failing to observe the signal. 

A few days later I realized that I could have excused his 
offense with a friendly warning. It worried me to the extent that 
I undertook the trouble of locating the man and gave him the 
three dollars to cover his fine. 

As a rule, when a police officer stops a traffic violator, the 
officer is court, judge and jury. When circumstances arise in 
which a man is out of work, or his income is so small that he is 
unable to provide for himself and family, most police officers 
feel they should not issue a traffic citation unless the circum- 
stances of the violation or accident compel the officer to act in the 
interest of justice, especially when other persons are concerned. 
We believe in tempering justice with mercy; nor do we class a 
man or woman as a criminal just because he or she gets drunk, 
or commits a minor traffic violation. 

Yet there are people who feel that all we have to do is to arrest 
everyone. Contrary to common opinion, we are not interested in 
filling jails and penitentiaries with innocent persons. What we 
are primarily interested in is the prevention of crime and the 
apprehension of criminals. 

Often when we stop people for traffic violations they instantly 
tell us that they are sorry they ran through the traffic signal or 
boulevard stop. But what they really mean is that they are sorry 
they were caught. 

At times it becomes necessary to hand some of our more 
prominent citizens traffic citations. They seem to think that they 
are immune from arrest. ‘‘Do you know who I am?” they ask. 
“Well, I’m so and so!” As though I had read their names a 
thousand times in the newspaper headlines. 

Others tell us they are going to get our jobs. We often wonder 
what they are going to do with them when they get them, and I 
even have my doubts as to whether some of them could pass the 
required examination to get on the force. Most everyone is for 
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dies of the shield are up against 


the law until its arms reach out and catch them, their friends or 
relatives; then it seems to be for the other fellow. 

Some persons feel that we are super-beings; that we should be 
expert character analysts, phrenologists, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, mind-readers, and everything else. They feel that we should 
know all the laws, and the face of every criminal who ever com- 
mitted a crime. Others think that they should be above any 
suspicion when we approach them. Why is it so difficult for some 
people to understand that we are just ordinary human beings like 
themselves, with an interest in their welfare? 

When I first came on the department I took my work too seri- 
ously, perhaps. When I stopped people for traffic violations I 
did so with an interest in their welfare—not just to hand out 
tickets or to get myself promoted. Nevertheless, I almost wore 
out my vocabulary and temper (besides acquiring a few gray 
hairs) trying to explain traffic violations to the public. 

Judging from my experience, I find that a large number of 
citizens are not only prejudiced and resentful, but actually 
hostile and suspicious toward the police officer. I admit that 
occasionally conditions exist which justify this attitude. But on 
the other hand there are many persons who seem unaware of the 
impatient and discourteous manner in which they treat police 
officers—and the fact that they gain nothing by it. Most police 
officers prefer to give 
the public a break so 
long as they are 
treated with some de- 
gree of respect and 
consideration. 

The underlying 
principle of law en- 
forcement is that the 
police were created to 
guard the public, and 
that their sole duty 
and purpose is to pro- 
tect vou and your 
property. Therefore 
we are not supposed 
to be interested in the 
administration of jus- 
tice. Laws are often 
passed by a scant 
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When the Drop 
Means Everything 


majority, and usually you will find a large number of individuals 
who feel no moral or legal obligation to observe them. We are 
often placed on the spot—where it is necessary to take the law 
into our own hands. If we fail to protect life and property our 
“inefficiency” is bitterly criticized. Again, we are often obliged, 
and perhaps expected, to exceed the authority granted us by the 
law. On the other hand if a police officer, in the performance of 
his duty, makes a mistake in taking a person into custody, he is 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. The odds are all against 
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‘Cartoon by John Cassel 


him. He is liable either to a civil suit for false arrest or to de- 
partmental discipline for failing to take the proper action to pre- 
vent such an error. 

Why should a police officer be censured or found fault with if 
he fails to get a conviction on every arrest that he makes? If a 
judge makes an error on the bench he is never in danger of a 
civil suit for damages, and rarely is he criticized. 

At one time during the “dry” era, only three percent of the 
persons arrested on liquor violations in St. Louis were convicted. 
How can the police keep from making enemies when we are called 
upon to enforce undesirable, unpopular laws which the public 
do not want and never intend to respect? 

During the time I have been on the (Continued on page 38) 
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THEY COME IN HANDY 


Dress Swords May Be the All-Purpose Gadget You’re Looking For 


By Wallgren 
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then- you could use it 40 poke Fives - 
to locate lost balls w rainspouts - fo 
Cut kites loose From trees and Wires — 
to hunt worms ~ or treasure it with 
Sentimental reverence, and use it 
like Wis- as a decoratwe 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 





EGIONNAIRE 
WALTER L. 

Beckley, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, tells about a man 
who approached an ac- 
quaintance, saying: 

“Met an old high 
school classmate of yours in Virginia last 
week, and he wanted to be remembered 
to you—a man by the name of Dalton.” 

“Dalton? I don’t seem to remember 
anyone by that name.” 

“‘He’s a tall man with a heavy black 
beard.” 

“No, I never went to high school with 
a tall fellow with a heavy black beard.” 








LARENCE NELSON, formerly a 
sergeant in the ro4th Infantry, and 
now a life-insurance salesman, has a nine- 
year-old daughter. Recently one of her 
teachers made inquiries of the pupils as 
to the occupations of their fathers. When 
it came time for little Miss Nelson to an- 
swer, she replied: 
““My daddy doesn’t work; he just rides 
around and talks!” 


R. HARRY V. TALBERT, of Bath, 
New York, relates that while mak- 
ing a routine examination in his clinic at 
the Veterans Hospital a patient showed 
evidence of Vincent’s angina (trench 
mouth to youse birds). 
“Have you ever been treated for trench 
mouth?” he asked. 
“No, sir!” came the reply. “‘I was in the 
Navy.” 


T WAS right after the Armistice. An 

inspection was in progress. 

“Look at your feet, Private Jones!” 
stormed the young officer. “Don’t you 
know they should be at an angle of forty- 
five degrees when standing at attention? 
For all the good it’s done you there might 
as well have been no war at all!” 


OMRADE H. W. Cunningham, now 

on duty in Honolulu, tells a yarn 

about a hardboiled top kick who was 
lecturing a bunch of young recruits. 

“Tyon’t forget that the Army is just 

one big family,” he said. “And that in 

each one of you there is the making of an 

unknown soldier!” 


ANCE THOMP- 

SON tells us of the 
big fat comrade, with 
an enormous head, and 
his little palsy-walsy 
with a smaller pate, who 
were toddling home 
from a visit to the annual nocturnal fish 
fry and beer drenching of their guild. 
Upon the fat man’s head was a little hat 
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many sizes too small, and the little man’s 
head was almost hidden by a much too 
large hat. Finally, with the full and be- 
coming dignity of an obfuscated mind, 
the big boy exclaimed: 

“T jus’ like to meet the dumb guy who 
changed our hats, wouldn’t you?” 





ONE UP ON THE 
CONDUCTOR 


From the Akron (Ohio) Times-Press 


CUYAHOGA FALLS.—Charles 
Faust Post, American Legion, 
expects to close its second mem- 
bership drive of the year Sun- 
day with at least 350 Legion- 
naires on the roster. Dan Sowers, 
editor of Births and Deaths in 
The American Legion Monthly, 
will present a membership prize. 











HE assembly speaker at the high 

school had just finished his address. 
Brushing aside polite members of the 
faculty who came forward to shake his 
hand, he hopped down from the plat- 
form and made his way back to a boy 
who lingered in his aisle seat. Grasping 
the boy’s hand, he said: 

“T must thank you for the close at- 
tention you gave my remarks. Your up- 
turned face was more than an inspiration, 
for it seemed as though your earnest 
attitude never changed during my talk.” 

““Maybe not, mister,”’ replied the boy. 
“T’ve got a stiff neck!” 


HE bedraggled and 
careworn business 
man approached a po- 
liceman and asked: 
“Can you tell me 
where to find the near- 
est bus station?” 
“Sure!” replied the guardian of the 
law. “Just around the corner.” 
“I’m not looking for prosperity,” said 
the tired business man. “I merely want 
to get out of town.” 





UGH T. WILLIAMS of Danville, 
Virginia, tells of the nurse who 
called little Willie in from play to ask: 
“Wouldn’t you like to see the little 
sister the stork just brought?” 
“Naw,” replied Willie. “I want to see 
the stork.” 


OMRADE John Sparks of Wilcoe, 

West Virginia, as an example of 
bigger, better and more distinctive 
names, wishes to place in nomination G. 
L. Trivelpiece, jeweler, of Shickshinny, 
Pennsylvania. 


ARTHEST south in 

graveyard humor is 
without question 
achieved in this tomb- 
stone epitaph which 
someone sends in: 
“Tears will not bring 
her back, therefore we weep.” 





HE village souse sat on the bank of 
a small lake watching the summer 
visitors paddling around in canoes. 
Finally one upset, and its occupant began 
to shout: 
“Help! Help! I can’t swim!” 
“Well, I wouldn’t brag about it!” 
exclaimed the bank-sitter. “I can’t 
either.” 


AST Department Commander V. M. 

Armstrong of Indiana relates that the 
management of a hotel wired a firm in 
New York as follows: “Your salesman, 
Elmer W. Emeritus, died here today. 
What shall we do?” 

In a short time back came the answer: 
“Search his effects for orders.” 


AUL A. WEBB of Neodesha, Kansas, 

who served on the National Ameri 
canism Commission for many years, used 
to tell about a prominent Legionnaire 
who prided himself on making people be- 
lieve he never forgot a face. He met a 
buddy at a National Convention, and 
feeling certain that he was acquainted 
with him, held out his hand and said: 

“I’m sure I have met you some- 
where.” 

“No doubt,” was the reply. “I have 
been there often.” 


EGIONNAIRE Odell Collum swears 
this happened in Mayfield, Ken 

tucky. One of the lodge brothers had 
been partaking a bit too freely of moon 
shine and was having great difficulty in 
unlocking his door at the hour of 3 A. M. 
His wife, hearing the commotion down- 
stairs, raised a window, thrust her head 
out and shouted: 

“Ts that you, John?” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Do you wish me to throw down the 
key?” 

“No, I have a key,” he replied. 
“Throw me down a bunch of keyholes.”’ 


HE magazine sub- 

scription man was 
met at the door by the 
colored maid. 

“T would like to see 
the lady of the house,” 
he said. 

“Lawsy, I specs you would—she’s tak- 
ing a bath.” 
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“id 
Samuel Scoville, Jr 


Mlustrati 
Daal Bron, 


T ALL began when a great longing came over me to see the 
spring moon rise through the pines in the Barrens, for in 
town the skyscrapers shut out the sunsets and the moon- 
rises and the city lights dim the stars. 

Then there came a day when, from my desk, I saw a wedge of 
wild geese beating their way northwards, ever northwards against 
a pale-gold sky, and a mourning-cloak butterfly, whe wore a wine- 
red cloak edged with cream and lavender, flew into my office 
through an open window. Early the next morning, like Christian 
of old, I fled away for my life from the city along a road where 
peach orchards showed rose-red through a silver mist and rows 
and regiments of pear trees 
were covered with masses of 
sky-white blossoms. I had 
planned to spend the day 
among the dunes at Barnegat 
and the night in the Barrens at 
my cabin, hidden away among 
the pines, on the crookedest, 
brownest, sweetest stream in 
the world—the Rancocas. 

Beyond the farm country, 
the road climbed to that 
strange plateau called 
the Plains, which 
stretches for some thirty 
square miles across South 
Jersey. It is covered 
with tiny, two-foot trees, 
pines, oaks and gums, 
like the trees in a Japan- 
ese tea-gerden. There, 
too, I saw the corema, or 
Conrad's crow-berry, 
which yas discovered at 
Pemberton, in South Jer- 
sey, nearly a hundred 
years before by a botan- 
ist named Conrad and 
then lost, only to be re- 
discovered in the Plains. 
It looked like a clump of 
dead leaves and stalks, 
out of which were grow- 
ing hundreds of tiny 
green stems with pink- 
purple ends looking al- 
most like ground-pine. 

Once, in the middle of 


Only to stop once more 
to look back at me 
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the Plains, a pair of magnificent red-brown deer sprang up from 
the brush not fifty yards away. The antlered buck was in such 
a hurry that he tripped and fell to his knees, while the doe 
stopped and waited for him. Then they both started off at full 
speed, their white tails showing as they ran, only to stop once 
more to look back at me. For a long minute the human and the 
wild-folk stared at each other through the dwarfed treys and one 
of my best memories of that day is the recollection of their wild 
beautiful faces. 

By the time that I had reached the shore the mist had settled 
down and the sea was foreshortened and mysterious. There was 
the crying of herring-gulls in the fog and once a flock of piping 
plover cream-white and brown flashed through the air, alighted 
and pattered across the sand. Then, affrighted, they suddenly 
took wing again and disappeared in the fog, giving their mellow 
doubled flight-notes as they flew. Before me waves of beryl and 
jade broke crashingly on the beach in showers of diamonds and, 
throwing off my clothes, I raced down the sand and plunged into 
the stinging surf, a gesture of a lost youth when I learned the 
stern delight of winter swims. That morning I swam out through 
foaming green and white water which felt like cold fire and then 
hurried back to the shore and raced up and down theong, smooth 
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OR Him Who Has Eyes to See 
and Ears to Hear There is 
Pleasure in the Pathless Woods 
; and Thrills in the Ways of the 
Wild Folk Who Dwell There 


beach until I was dry. It was an experience I shall never forget. 

As I was dressing, a little Bonaparte gull passed by, flying 
slowly like a beautiful white butterfly, and farther down the 
beach in a warm hollow among the dunes I came upon a flock of 
bluebirds, looking like dark blue flowers as they fed on the red 
berries of the sumac or alighted among the fluffy white seed-pods 
of the iva bushes. 

As they flew away the air was filled with their soft notes drift- Leaving the beach, I wandered among the dunes, pushing my 
ing down from the turquoise sky like drops of molten silver. way through dense thickets of bayberry and iva bushes. Once as 
Then a crow passed by overhead. His voice betrayed him, for I was following an old, half-obliterated road that led away from 
he said “car, car,” instead of “caw, caw,” and I knew that he was _ the shore I came suddenly upon a magnificent gray fox. He hada 
a fish-crow, who is some three inches shorter than the American _ grizzled back, reddish-yellow legs, with a black tip to his brush, 
crow and always talks through his nose. and was crossing the road scarcely twenty feet away as I rounded 

the bend. 

As is the habit with the fox-folk, after the first 
quick glance, he gave no sign of any recognition of 
my presence. With inscrutable, downcast eyes 

o and deeply wrinkled face he seemed to be ponder- 

ing some important matter as he disappeared in a 
thicket on the other side of the road. Once out of 
sight, he must have sprinted away at top speed, 
for when I reached the bushes a few seconds later 
there was no trace of him anywhere. 

At last, after a long and happy day among the 
dunes and along the deserted shore, I started 
through the Barrens for my cabin. Pine-warblers 
with lemon-yellow throats and white wing-bars 
sang like chipping sparrows in the trees, and prairie 
warblers with brilliant yellow breasts spotted with 
black flitted among the scrub-oaks and sang their 
seven wire-thin notes. 

There were rose-red patches of moss-pinks and 
blue pools of bird’s-foot violets and miles of sand- 
myrtle, whose fluffy white flowers have pink cen- 
ters, while in places the ground was golden with 
Hudsonia and silver-white with the scentless bells 
of the stagger-bush. 

As the dark spread like a slow stain across the 
marshes, the western sky was all amber and wind- 
blown flame with a long rift of pure apple-green 
showing above the afterglow, and the woods be- 
came masses of amber and crimson-lake, while old- 
silver pools gleamed here and there in the saffron- 
brown swamps. 

The wind played strange muted notes among the 
pine trees as the last of the spent day faded away 
into that goblin country where day and night meet. 
Then a smoky red flare showed in the east which 
brightened until suddenly the rim of the full moon 
gleamed among the black-violet shadows. Slowly 
it cleared itself of the vapors which haunt the 
horizon and, as it climbed the sky, became a great 
shield of raw gold with silver runes upon its face, 
beneath whose spell the Barrens lay still as sleep. 

As I parked my car and (Continued on page 57) 
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Magic notes thrilled through the dusk 
as if the wood itself were speaking 
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O MIGHTY Mississippi unwinds itself in Michigan. 
No majestic Ohio reflects Michigan’s sunlit blue skies. 
No, there is between Lake Michigan on the west and 
Lake Huron on the east no stream worthy to rank 
with America’s river gods. The rivers on Michigan’s Lower Pen- 
insula are just what you would expect to find in a compact region 
in which glaciers millions of years ago trademarked almost every 
mile of landscape. The rivers are 
small streams of clear water flow- 
ing placidly—water which catches 
the color of summer skies and 
matches the glorious surfaces of 
scattered hundreds of lakes which 
the glaciers left. Michigan is a 
summer resort State. You can 
jab the map at almost any point 
of the Lower Peninsula and hit a 
place where the fishing and bath- 
ing are good. Certainly it will be 
a place where the nights are cool, 
where the winds of the Great 
Lakes blow as if Nature had 
planted somewhere in the offing a 
gigantic electric fan. 

The Grand River is the second 
largest river of Michigan, and on 
its banks a scant score of miles 
east of Grand Rapids is the town 
of Lowell, where 2,000 persons live. Lowell is the home of Charles 
W. Clark Post of The American Legion. You can’t imagine any 
place more unlike Memphis, Louisville, Natchez or Paducah. 
You’d expect to see a steamboat on Pikes Peak as reasonably as 
you’d expect to see one in the Grand River at Lowell, Michigan. 
No river town, Lowell, and anybody who ever saw there a steam- 
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HAT next! Clark Post in Lowell, 
Michigan, built this show boat with 
a hull of oil drums, ran it realistically 
down river with the Governor of Michi- 
gan aboard staged a great show on shore 





boat with high smokestacks and broad decks, with bales of cotton 
piled above her rails, would know that close behind the steam- 
boat were pink elephants with wings and serpents wearing top- 
hats and spectacles. 

But Lowell is the home of Charles W. Clark Post of The 
American Legion. And American Legion Posts everywhere reg- 
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ularly produce 
in their towns 
minstrel shows, 
Broadway mys- 
tery shows and 
musical come- 
dies with plenty 
of beautiful girls 
in the choruses. 
The Legion is 
always on the 
job when it 
comes to oper- 
: ating a county 
” -") fair or a carni- 
= Pe, ay val or any other 


oT ~ HE ATTENDED “HE Fist LEGION amusement for 

CAUCUS IN ST Louis, IN IF19, AND HAS NEVER QUIT re . 
“TALKING ABOUT (T — OR MISSED A CONVENTION SINCE) which its com- 
munity craves. 


So, if Lowell, Michigan, could have been suspected of harboring 
a secret desire to have a steamboat or a show boat for its enter- 
tainment, what would be more natural than that Charles W. 
Clark Post of The American Legion would give it one. 

Yes, Charles W. Clark Post did give its town a show boat. It 
did it first in 1932 when the country was still enthralled by Edna 
Ferber’s novel and the motion picture which reflected the glamor 
of the day when the show boat brought romance to town after 
town along the Mississippi. 

Charles W. Clark Post brought a show boat to Lowell in 1932, 
it brought the show boat back in 1933 
and 1934 and it is preparing to bring 
it back again in 1935. Out of a big 
idea in 1932 has grown a community 
custom. The American Legion show 
boat now comes to Lowell as regu- 
larly as the Fourth of July or the dog 
days. 

Postmaster Norman E. Borgerson 
is credited with the big idea. Legion- 
naire Borgerson was standing on the 
Lowell bridge on a day in May, talk- 
ing with Post Commander Charley 
Cook and Editor Steve Ruh of the 
Journal. How to make money for the 
Post—that was what they talked 
about. Gerald Henry chronicles their 
discussion. He says: 

“Borgerson gazed at the broad 
placidity of the river with Sawdust 
Island nestling in its center. The 
island, built up from the waste of 
lumbering days, isn’t of much account 
as islands go. But in summer, with 
trees in bloom, redwing blackbirds 
perched on swaying reeds and water 
blossoms fringing the bank, the island 
is strikingly pretty. 

“Waving his arm to indicate the 
sweep of the river, Borgerson finally 
exclaimed: 

“*Wouldn’t a show boat look great 
sailing around the bend there, to 
anchor on the east bank and put 
on a minstrel show!’ ” 





Oh, Shux £ I 
forgot aqain 
this year Mt! 


“Am I really qoing to St. Louis "P= 
well, Im taking One week of 
my vacation during the Con- 
venhon , starting Sept 23ra !! 
Figure that owk Mt 
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Symbol of a hand that is van- 
ishing, Commander William F. 
Dodge, G. A. R. Post Command- 
er, as he stepped from the ranks 
of East Lynn (Massachusetts) 
Legionnaires to decorate the 
grave of a comrade of ’61 on 
last Memorial Day 
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A day or two later, the Journal informed the town that The 
American Legion had decided to present a show boat entertain- 
ment. The Post found itself committed to a job. 

Busy days followed. A professional director was hired. He 
began searching for singers and dancers, others who could take 
part in the program. The entertainment was to be an oldtime 
minstrel show. Soon the village small boys gathered to hear 
strange noises from behind the closed doors of the town hall. 
Rehearsals had begun. 

A local carpenter who had never seen a show boat, or the 
Mississippi River for that matter, started building the boat from 
illustrations in a back number of the National Geographic Maga 
sine. To provide a hull, seventy oil drums loaned by the gas 
company were wired to the sixty-foot frame. A defunct factory 
was ravished of its steam whistle, which was installed between 
the smokestacks and sounded by compressed air from a tank. 
The paddlewheels were built to churn in realistic deception. 
Actual motive power was supplied by three outboard motors. 

“That boat was an intelligent job,’”’ comments Chronicler 
Henry. “If you don’t think it looked and acted like a real show 
boat, ask the man who saw it. A hundred men on her trial trip 
crowded to one side and failed to tilt it. It was pronounced sea- 
worthy.” 

The big moment was at hand. Mr. Henry relates: 

“So one fine August evening in 1932, with banners flying, band 
on the foredeck playing ‘Here Comes the Show Boat,’ paddle- 
wheels churning, smokestacks belching, Wilber M. Brucker, 
Governor of Michigan, standing upon the bridge beside Pilot 
Borgerson, the first Lowell Show Boat moved down Grand River. 
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This is the acorn Mill Valley of today 
which, dreaming of becoming a mighty-oak 
Mill Valley forty years hence, puts in its 
bid year after year for The American 
Legion National Convention in 1975 


“They rounded the bend of Sawdust Island. 

“*Good Heavens!’ exclaimed the Governor. 
‘Look at that crowd!’ 

“The bleachers were jammed and the river bank 
was jammed with people. Twenty-five hundred paid 
admissions that evening. On the two successive 
evenings of the show boat, the crowds were even 








a single year and the National Americanism Com- 
mission of The American Legion wouldn’t be start- 
ing in 1935 a nation-wide Safety First crusade. Per- 
haps Mr. Patterson deserves to rank as the country’s 
Safe Driver No. 1. 

“T have been reading the stories in the Monthly 
about automobile accidents,” he writes. “I have 
been driving cars since Mr. Ford first put out his 
Model T. In my work as a fire insurance agent I 
have driven seven cars—Fords and Chevrolets—a 
total distance of at least 350,000 miles. I have never 
had an accident of any sort. Never turned a car 
over. Never went in the ditch. Never made the 
slightest dent on another man’s car. Never killed 
a chicken. I have driven at all hours of night and 
in all kinds of weather, including sand storms, bliz- 
zards and fog.” 

Mr. Patterson apparently would make a good 
recruit in The American Legion’s war on the auto- 
cides described in Fairfax Downey’s tale which 
began in the last issue of the Monthly and is con- 
cluded in this issue. Mr. Downey, you will note, 
writes as a Legionnaire of 1945 who looks back upon 
the beginning of a Legion war against unsafe driving 
in 1935. Many Posts at this moment are actually 
tackling the job of making driving safe, in accord- 
ance with the mandate of the Miami National 
Convention. They are using in their safety cam- 
paigns a 32-page booklet, ‘““The American Legion 
and the Traffic Accident Problem,”’ which has been 
supplied in quantities to every Department by the 
National Americanism Commission. 


“Mill Valley in 1975” 


T MAY be denied that Mill Valley, California, is 

seeking the 1936 national convention of The 
American Legion. With equal authority it may be 
affirmed that Mill Valley wants the Legion’s 1975 
national convention. To make sure it gets it, Mill 
Valley Post of The American Legion plans to keep 
right on fighting for the next forty years. At Miami 
it handed out big lapel buttons bearing the 1975 
invitation and distributed literature 
calculated to inflame the imagination 
of delegates with Mill Valley’s charms 
and attractions. 

Herewith scooping the world, the 
Monthly presents an exclusive photo- 
graph of Mill Valley, population 4,000, 
location in Marin County, across the 
bay from San Francisco. And herewith 
also we present Legionnaire Carl B. 
Ibach. 

“Who says we’re crazy?” writes Mr. 
Ibach. “We’re simply looking forward 
to the completion 


larger.” 

The story of the two following years is one of mounting success. 
Seating accommodations were enlarged to 4,000 in 1934, and 
hundreds had to be turned away for lack of seats. Part of the 
1933 profits were used to erect in the river an impressive fountain, 
with colored lights. 

When the 1934 show was over the auditors figured that the 
show boat profits for the year had been $1,960.23. Almost $2,000 
for the Post’s relief activities. The forty-five members of the 
Post gained something which can’t be figured for an auditor’s 
report—boundless satisfaction over a job well done. 


Safe Driver No. 7? 


F MOST of the millions of automobile drivers in America were 
like Legionnaire T. N. Patterson of Ryan, Oklahoma, the 
country’s automobile accident death toll wouldn’t be 36,000 in 
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of the Golden Gate Bridge (it’s under way 1s ‘Coroval”’ See 
and will be finished soon) and we know that here “+ tg _ 
when 1975 rolls around our town will have let hum Stand up, 
grown to a city big enough to handle a and Say 


Legion national convention. Father Time 
will have been busy with his scythe, and 
it won’t be as big a Legion in 1975. We’re 
not inviting the Sons of The American 
Legion, however. 

“Already we’re busy on arrangements. 
We are planning to build a factory in 
Muir Woods, a grove of giant redwoods, 
for the construction of canes and crutches. 
As Mill Valley is situated at the foot of the 
famous Mt. Tamalpais, most of the 
crutches will be made up in side-hill sets, 
with one crutch shorter than the other. 
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“HISTORIC DELAWARE — 
61 ANNUAL LEGION Paceant At Ohi & A/F? 
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“T’ll guarantee a spectacle any- 
one will enjoy,” writes Wally, who 
is Commander of Thomas Roberts 
Reath Marine Post in Philadelphia. 
“It is one of the finest things done 
by any Legion Post. Longwood 
Gardens is 30 miles south of Phila- 
delphia on Route 1, and William 
W. Fahey Post has staged these 
pageants there each year since 1930. 
Each year thousands of folks have 
come from many States to attend 
the pageant and see the gardens.” 


In Chicago Union Station 


NE GOOD index to the pres- 
ent whereabouts of 150,000 
railroad men who served in the 
World War is found in the new air- 








| A lot of requests for hotel reservations are already coming in.” 
It looks like Mill Valley for 1975 all right, but meanwhile a 
red-hot campaign is on for the 1936 national convention, with 
Cleveland, Los Angeles and Atlantic City preparing to fight it 
out at St. Louis. 


Longwood Gardens Pageant 


SUALLY when Abian A. Wallgren takes his pen in hand it 

is to do a cartoon for the Monthly. In April, however, Wally 
gripped his well-known pen to remind the editor of this sector 
of the Monthly to pass along the news that William W. Fahey 
Post of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, is going to stage another 
of its famous American Legion pageants in Longwood Gardens 
on June 20, 21 and 22. Wally attended last year’s pageant held 
in the Gardens, on the estate of Pierre S. du Pont. He drew the 
“ accompanying sketch to give an idea of what this year’s show 
will be like. It will deal with “Historic Delaware,” as you may 
guess. William Penn and all the other big shots of the early days 
along the Delaware will appear in the pageant, which has for its 
setting the most notable bit of landscaping in the country— 
groves of lovely old trees, boxwood hedges, sunken gardens, im- 
mense fountains with constantly-changing rainbow-lighting 
effects. Longwood Gardens is worth going far to see at any time. 





conditioned clubrooms of four 
railroad Posts of The American Legion which were dedicated in 
the Chicago Union Station on Army Day, April 6th. The club- 
rooms are shared by Burlington Post, Chicago & Alton Post, 
Pivneer Post of the Milwaukee, and Keystone Post of the 
Pennsylvania. They have the atmosphere of a well-appointed 
club, with overstuffed leather chairs and settees, heavy drapes 
and carpeting, indirect illumination and modern aluminum light- 
ing fixtures. Entrance to the clubrooms is through an impressive 
arched doorway, finished in old gold and topped by American 
eagles. Over the doors are the words “American Legion Me- 
morial.”” Two thousand persons attended the dedicatory cere- 
monies which were followed by a reception and dance. 


More Former A. E. F. Railroaders 


7 HERE are the 150,000 American railroad men who did 
their stuff, both in fighting and railroading, along the 
fighting fronts in France? The answer is, according to Legion- 
naire J. R. Mecouch of Philadelphia, that many of them are today 
members of railroad Posts of The American Legion. One index 
to just how many is Mr. Mecouch’s own outfit, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Post, which boasts almost 400 members, has its own 
clubhouse at 3204 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia, operates a 
vacation clubhouse for its members at (Continued on page 60) 





The moment of silence as The American Legion assembles with fellow citizens 
before a miniature of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and rows of crosses on 
the lawn of the court house at London, Ohio, in an annual memorial observance 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONERS ? 
NQ _ PRAIRIE 
L STEAMERS 








HEN the unusual picture you see above came to 

us in a letter from Legionnaire William P. Simons 

of Knoxville, lowa, we—being a native Missourian 

—questioned its authenticity. But Simons, who 
belongs to Baty-Tucker Post in Knoxville, assured us that it 
wasn’t an example of fake photography. While the happening 
depicted occurred a year and a half before we got into the war 
from which the Legion was born, we know there are plenty of 
World War veterans who will recall it and we are relying upon 
them to be of aid in answering Simons’s question. 

But let us get on with Comrade Simons’s story about these out- 
of-their-element ships: 

“Here is a picture that would qualify for Ripley’s ‘Believe It 
or Not.’ On August 15 and 16, 1915, while stationed in Texas 
City, Texas, en route to the Punitive Expedition into Mexico, a 
heavy rain storm hit this town which is on Galveston Bay, just 
north of the city of Galveston. In a few hours every tent in the 
army camp was wiped out and the water was about four feet 
deep, getting higher and higher during the night. It seemed as if 
old Mother Nature had picked up all the water in Galveston Bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico and dumped it onto the Texas prairie 
where we were camped. 

“‘A few days after the storm, when the water had receded, the 
enclosed picture was taken. These big ocean-going steamers had 
been washed two miles inland on the fifteen-foot flood of water 
and when the water went out, they were settled upright in the 
mud. We used to ride out on horses, swimming part of the way, 
to look at the ships. The majority of the veterans of the Galves- 
ton Flood of 1915 were in the Punitive Expedition into Mexico 
for eleven months and later were among the first troops sent to 
France. How many Legionnaires remember this scene and recall 
spending an entire night swimming and riding on mule back to 
save Government property? The Fourth Artillery (of which the 
15th Artillery, Second Division, was later organized), the Sixth 
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High and dry on the Texas prairie near Texas City, 
these two ocean vessels testified to the violence of 
the Galveston storm of August, 1915. Can vet- 
erans who served in that vicinity report if they 
were refloated in time for World War service? 


Cavalry and the 16th and 23d Infantry Regiments were among 
the outfits there. 

“What became of these ships has always been a question I 
wanted answered and probably some of the veterans stationed 
in that vicinity during the war period could do the job. The 
picture was taken by the Army Signal Corps and I bought my 
copy for two bits from one of 
the Signal Corps boys. For 
proof of the occurrence, just 
print the picture so that some of 
the boys who were in’ Texas 
City and later in the World 
War can see it and report. Per- 
haps Lieutenant Barrington of 
the 4th Field Artillery, Colonel 

Berry, later a briga- 
aes general, now retired and 
living in Corning, New York, or 
other men of the 4th Field or 
6th Cavalry will confirm the 
story. 

“During the war the boys of 
the old 4th Artillery, then in 
the 15th Artillery, used to sit 
around and joke about those 
steamers and wonder if they 
were back in the water to haul 
troops or supplies overseas.” 


5/sst, sis"- 
How ‘b-bour 
alil’ $-spotta 
k-k-K Co-- 
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If any of the oldtimers who may still be in 
service at Fort Crockett, Fort San Jacinto or 
Fort Travis—all in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Galveston and Texas City—remember 
the occasion or will make inquiries, we would 
appreciate letters from them. Harbor Defense 
outfits are stationed at those forts. 


HOUGHTS of the Marine Corps of the 

World War days immediately conjure up 
visions of Belleau Wood and of the severe fight- 
ing engaged in by the Marine brigade of the 
Second Division. But as is true of men in other 
branches of the service, there were Marines of 
long enlistment who spent the entire war period 
either in this countfy, or in Cuba and other 
outlying places. 

The Fifth and Sixth Regiments of Marines 
were the ones that gained fame at Belleau, but 
the original First Regiment of the Marine 
Corps divided its wartime experiences between 
Philadelphia and Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. We 
learned of this from correspondence we have 
had with Legionnaire E. G. MacDonald of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, who also sent us the picture of his regi- 
ment’s color detail and the cartoons of some of the men of his 
old outfit, which are reproduced on the following page. 

The reason for MacDonald’s first letter to us was the old urge 
of veterans to meet up with comrades of the war days. Three 


years ago he started by writing to thirteen men whose addresses 
Half of the letters brought responses and more 


he had kept. 
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The Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. pays a visit to the Emba 


Marines? All right, MacDonald, you tell them: 

“T enlisted in the Marine Corps at St. Paul in 
June, 1917, and was sent to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard for my ‘boot-training.’ The experiences of the 
Marines who trained there were in some ways differ- 
ent from those of other Marines during the World 
War. Only about four hundred men, all of them sent 
there during May and June, 1917, and most of them 
from St. Paul and the Middle West, trained there. 
Our work continued at the Navy Yard until Sep- 
tember, 1917, when we were sent to Winthrop, 
Maryland, to shoot on the range. Upon our return 
to Philadelphia, twenty of us were selected to fill in 
as replacements of the old original First Regiment, 
U. S. Marines, which had recently returned from 
service in the West Indies, while the remainder were 
shipped on the U. S. S. Henderson to Galveston, 
Texas, remained there less than a month, returned 
to Quantico, Virginia, for a ten-day stay, and then 
embarked for France and were very active in the 
first battles in which the Marines participated. 
Some of them were killed in action and many 
wounded. 

“Our First Regiment remained at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard until September, 1918, and was on cali for guard 
duty in case of uprisings either in Philadelphia or New York. 
Several times we were called out to stop trouble in the section 
around South Street, Philadelphia. 

“In September of 1918, we were sent to Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. So far as I could learn we were in Cuba merely for atmos- 
phere—although on hand to quell any trouble and to guard sugar 
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rkation Center at Le Mans 


in May, 1919, to bid farewell to its officers and men shortly before the Center was 
closed. Note the unstreamlined staff car, and the Lombardy poplars in the background 


addresses, with the result that a round-robin—a “‘letter reunion” 
—was begun and now many of the old First Regiment will get 
together for a real reunion in conjunction with the Legion national 
convention in St. Louis, September 23d to 26th, as plenty of 
other outfits will do. 

Want to know a little more about the First. Regiment of 
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plantations. Once, a detail of our regiment embarked upon 
twelve hours’ notice to corral a rebellion in Haiti, but returned 
within a month. Our regiment came back to the States in July, 
1919, for discharge from service. 

“The snapshot I am enclosing was taken in Philadelphia in 
1918 during one of our parades down Broad Street in the interest 
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of a Liberty Loan campaign. Beginning with the color guard at 
the left, the men are Edward H. Gardiner, George Gleisner, Davis 
S. Craig, myself; and the man walking toward the camera is 
Eddie Mahan, noted as an All-American back on the Harvard 
team of 1915. Of this group, Craig died in July, 1918, and 
Gleisner, who was still in the Marine Corps, mysteriously dis- 
appeared in March, 1928, while en route from Parris Island to 
Buffalo, New York, to attend his mother’s funeral. His wife and 
eleven-year-old daughter are hoping to find him. 

“George Melody of our regiment, now a motorcycle officer on 
the Buffalo Police Force, drew the enclosed cartoons of some of 
our wartime comrades, as he remembers them. I hope that not 
only these fellows in the snapshot and cartoon will write to me 
and be with us in September, but all the men of the regiment.” 


HE city of Le Mans, France, will linger long in the memory 
of probably half of the veterans of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. While we do not have the exact figures—perhaps 
























Above: The colors of the original First Regi- 
ment of Marines in Philadelphia in 1918 before 
the regiment’s year of service in Cuba. Right: 
Ex-Leatherneck George Melody, now a motor- 
cycle officer in Buffalo, New York, cartoons 
some of his former comrades in the outfit 


some Legionnaire will furnish them—we estimate that probably 
a million troops cleared through the American camp there be- 
tween July, 1918, when it was established, and June, 1919, when 
its functions ceased. 

Used at first as the A. E. F.’s Classification and Replacement 
Camp, the project included the construction of eight divisional 
camps, each with accommodations for 26,000 men, and two for- 
warding camps which together would take care of another 40,000. 
In all, had the plans been completed, a quarter of a million 
troops could have been accommodated there. When the Armis- 
tice came, provisions had been made for 120,000. 

Then started the huge job of sending our troops home. Le 
Mans, at the junction of three trunk-line railroads leading to 
Brest, St. Nazaire and Bordeaux, was equally ideal for this pur- 
pose. So on December 14, 1918, it was designated as the A. E. 
F.’s Embarkation Center and at that time had a capacity of 
200,000. A hundred thousand troops was the average transient 
population when the movement home started. 

Legionnaire Elsie Carlisle of San Francisco (California) Post 
who served with Camp Hospital No. 52 at Le Mans may be 
thanked for the picture we show of General Pershing and one of 
the staff officers of the wide-spreading Le Mans Embarkation 
Center. She sent it along with the query, “Was you dere, 
Sharley?” and in response to our request for more information, 
she wrote: 

“T am sorry I am unable to tell you more about the picture I 
submitted. It was taken in Le Mans by an enterprising buck 
private and sold in large numbers to troops and nurses stationed 
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in that area. I do not know the name of the photographer. 

““General Pershing came to the Le Mans Area on May 16, 1910, 
to thank and say good-bye to thousands of troops who were leav- 
ing very soon for home. Can anyone indentify the officer who 
is greeting the General upon his arrival or the men in the group? 

“As for myself, I was just a ‘buck private’ in the Army Nurse 
Corps—one of several hundred nurses on duty at Camp Hospital 
No. 52 in Le Mans. The hospital was a very busy one from shortly 
after the Armistice until the last of June, 1919. I had no out- 
standing experiences in the A. E. F. Just plenty of hard work 
which, as is true of all nurses, I was glad to do.” 


ERE is an opportunity for ex-birdmen who participated in 

the battle of Chatillon to render a service for a veteran 
birdman of one of our former Allies. We extract the following 
from a letter received by Legionnaire J. K: Raney, ex-licutenant 
of the 85th Aero Squadron, now living at 320 Sand Ridge Road, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, from Jean Lagorgette, Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
Céte-d’Or, France: 

“Permit me to address you, since you have been 
our compatriot. At the time of the war I was vice- 
mayor of Chatillon but enlisted in the Flying 
Service and in the defense corps against airships. 
We are therefore brothers in the army and even in 
the same department. However, I did not return 
till April, 1919, and then in very bad condition 
after a flight in an airplane captured from the 
Germans which I was trying out. It is this that 
explains that I did not know at the time of its 
publication the book, ‘The Battle of Chatillon,’ 
and being conservator of our library and museum 
for ten years I was not able since that time to se- 
cure that book nor the book, ‘639th Aero Squad- 
ron,’ either for the library or for myself. I just 
learned through Mlle. Mallard that you took 
charge of the publication of the first of these. 

“TI would be very thankful to you if you could 























secure for me two copies or at least one of the book, ‘639th Aero 
Squadron.’ Since many of the people of Chatillon did not know 
these publications, I would hope to secure a certain quantity 
especially of ‘The Battle of Chatillon.’ 

“Tf you have other things concerning the region of Chatillon 
such as photographs taken from airplanes, I would be very happy 
and thankful. I busied myself with aviation from 1915 to 1910, 
after having flown at the beginning of 1912 and having organized 
the first landing field and hangar in Chatillon in 1912. 

“After your departure a hangar was erected on your grounds, 
which serves as a landing field. A year and a half ago we founded 
the aero club of Chatillon and in spite of age and infirmities, I 
flew again with a pilot. Unfortunately our chief pilot was killed 
and we now only ride in gliders without motors. 

“T express to you in advance my sincere gratitude and my 
deepest thanks for whatever you will be (Continued on page 61) 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Antidote for Communist Teachings, How to Keep Out of European 
Wars, Legion and Politics Interest Editors 


HE American Legion believes that the greatest and most 

effective weapon with which to combat communism and 

other un-American movements is education. We want 

all children in America to be given a thorough under- 
standing of the principles upon which this nation is founded. 
Children who are taught this type of lesson in American history 
will be able to judge rightly between American principles and 
ideals and the ideas advanced by radical groups. 

While the communist preaches hate of this country and hate 
of this constitutional government, we of the Legion are trying 
to teach love of country, love of the Constitution and the privi- 
leges of American citizenship. While the communist organizes 
his young pioneer, his youth movement in colleges, his young 
communist leagues, etc., we are doing some organizing. We are 
organizing Boy Scout troops, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units and many others. We are winning and holding the confi- 
dence of our boys through such work. 

While the communist preaches his cowardly philosophy of dis- 
sipating the fruits of labor and capital, we strive to inculcate the 
manly principles of energy, ambition and thrift in the hearts of 
the people. While the communist, in the guise of a professional 
pacifist, spreads his doctrine to palsy the arm of our national de- 
fense, the Legion is trying to keep our people informed on matters 
pertaining to the need and the necessity of national defense.— 
The Legionnaire, Binghamton, New York. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE LEARNING 


HE United States eighteen years ago entered the World War 

on the side of the Allies. The United States won the war, but 
also lost it. The United States paid its own way, largely financed 
the war for the Allied nations, but gained not one foot of territory 
for itself, and to date has been unable to collect the money loaned 
to its Allies, or any considerable percentage of it . . . Well, maybe 
we'll learn something, after awhile. 

With all the rumors of wars flying about, it is pleasant to con- 
template that, in the event Europe battles, maybe we can keep 
out of it. We can keep our munitions here at home, our money 
here at home, and our armed forces of Army and Navy for home 
defense. Which is a swell recipe for avoiding war debt trouble 
after it is over, and a swell way of keeping out of the fuss while 
it is on.—Legion News, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE LEGION AND Po_itics 


REQUENTLY we hear the statement that the Legion ought 

to get into politics. A little study is all that is necessary, for 
those who have thus expressed themselves, to realize that the 
strength of the Legion is because it is non-partisan and because 
its issues are not political issues. 

Be this as it may, the supreme law of our organization says: 
“The American Legion shall be absolutely non-political and shall 
not be used for the dissemination of partisan principles nor for 
the promotion of the candidacy of any person seeking public 
office or preferment.” 

As long as that remains the law of our organization it is im- 
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proper for any Post or any other division of our organization to 
endorse any person, whether a member or not, for any public 
office or advancement. Individual members should take an in- 
terest in politics, they should strive to place worthy men in public 
office but they should do so as citizens and not as Legionnaires. 

We have recently noticed in the press and elsewhere a ten- 
dency for Posts and Legion officials, as such, to endorse their 
members for public office and we utter this word of caution in the 
hope that it may prevent serious difficulty in the future.—New 
Jersey Legion News. 


On RENOUNCING WAR 


ET the sincere peace advocates attack the causes of war rather 

than war itself. All wars ere evil and wicked, but all parties 

to a war are not wrong in resorting to force. In most conflicts of 

world import one of the belligerent nations has been morally 

justified in fighting and its citizens would have been morally 

derelict in their duty to humanity and their God had they refused 
to fight. 

It is evident that a great many of our church leaders who are 
blinded by the radiance of their own superidealism, do not realize 
that if they are to persuade our people to refuse to bear arms in 
event of war, they must also explain to them that the refusal 
will mean very probably the extinction of religious and political 
liberty, and the submerging of their own idealism. 

No, renouncing war will not bring peace with honor. The so- 
lution of the problem is to take the profit out of war, make im- 
possible the enrichment of any persons because of war. 

True pacifists should follow the leadership of that practical 
pacifist organization, The American Legion, and urge Congress 
to pass the Universal Service Act.—Kentucky Legionnaire. 


Lookinc BacKWARD 


T IS hard for many of us to realize that so many years have 
passed since we received the thrill that came with the declara- 
tion of war. To us who served, it seems but yesterday and the 
experiences are fresh in our memories, while in our hospitals we 
find constant reminder of the price that was paid. It is hard for 
us to recognize the fact that to others the memory is not fresh; 
that an entire generation has grown up and entered into civic 
affairs that has no memory and no associations of those stirring 
days of eighteen years ago. Many of our elders who shared 
with us, from the back area of home, the knowledge of war and 
its sacrifices and its promises to those who served, have passed on. 
Often we cannot understand why those in public life and 
business life have no sympathy with our efforts to help and care 
for our disabled and needy; to gain for the veteran the benefits 
promised him eighteen years ago. It is hard for us to picture 
that most of those with whom we deal were babes in arms when 
we marched away. But it isa stern reality we must face more and 
more from now on. To make the new generation that is taking 
over the affairs of civic life understand our viewpoint will become 
more and more difficult as the picture of 1917-18 recedes into the 
background of history.—California Legionnaire. 
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Why You Hate a Policeman 


(Continued from page 25) 


police force, I have made some eight 
hundred arrests, including about fifty 
felonies, two-hundred and fifty misde- 
meanors, and five hundred traffic citations, 
though I am not a motorcycle officer. My 
chief and captains send out orders to put 
out more tickets; my sergeant in turn asks 
me why I do not issue more tickets. What 
can a conscientious officer do? In one 
year I handed out one hundred and fifty 
traffic citations; eight of these were for 
reckless driving. In each case the defend- 
ant entered a plea of guilty, making it un- 
necessary for me to appear in court. In 
the past nine years I have lost only one 
case. The defendant was guilty, but three 
of the state’s witnesses who saw the acci- 
dent did not appear in court. 


N MY period of service I have stopped 
several thousand people, and about 
twenty percent have said: “I have been 
driving a car for a good many years and no 
officer has ever stopped me before.” Just 
think of that! 

I well believe it would be possible for 
me to stand on a busy intersection in 
civilian clothes and within a period of eight 
hours point out to you at least eight 
hundred violations. It is almost impossible 
to drive a car without committing some 
traffic violation. Should we attempt to 
arrest every violator of traffic regulations, 
our jails would be inadequate to hold them 
all. 

Many people think they know all there 
is to know about traffic laws, yet they have 
never read them. The best way, I have 
found, to teach the American public these 
laws is to pick out those violations which 
are the most hazardous to life and property 
and give citations to such violators. After- 
wards they tell their friends, and through 
this medium the police assist in teaching 
the American public our traffic laws. 

May I bring to your attention a fact 
which I believe one of the principal causes 
why so many of you will always be in- 
clined to dislike police officers. Years ago, 
when you were small children, it was the 
practice of your friends, parents and rela- 
tives to frighten you by saying that if you 
were not good a policeman would come 
along, put you in jail and feed you on 
bread and water. Naturally, through such 
repeated warnings and threats, you be- 
came frightened every time you saw a po- 
lice officer. 

In recent years we have had a wonder- 
ful opportunity to contact school children, 
assisting them in crossing our heavy 
traffic arteries going to and from school. 
Most of them have grown to realize that 
we are very human beings, and we have 
made thousands of friends among them. 

In this queer world of ours there are 
many persons who hate police officers and 
their positions, perhaps through envy. 
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They think that we have healthy, soft 
jobs with plenty of pay, no work or worries, 
and a pension waiting for us at the end of 
the rainbow. 

Each officer must pass a civil-service 
examination before securing a position. 
We get paid for what we know, what we 
are capable of doing, and what we are re- 
quired to do in case of emergency. About 
eight of the last nine years on our depart- 
ment I have spent working nights. Many 
times I have been called out of bed in the 
early hours of the morning to meet some 
catastrophe, or to appear in a court 
session which lasted all day. Recently I 
was working a twelve-hour shift on strike 
duty; I didn’t have a day off for several 
weeks, nor did I receive extra pay for this 
service or any overtime credit. 

The average life of a police officer after 
he retires on service pension is eight years, 
and only five and one-half years on dis- 
ability pension. Most officers pay several 
dollars from their regular salary each 
month into the pension fund; the city con- 
tributes the other half. 

We have a large number of people in this 
nation who figure that the world owes 
them a living, and it is quite immaterial to 
them how it is made. The majority of these 
are too lazy to work, and they never in- 
tend to work as long as they can exist 
without it. They have very little respect 
or consideration for laws which regulate 
their conduct, or the manner in which they 
live or make a living. They want no one 
to interfere with their progress or the il- 
legal practices which they employ to make 
an easy living. 

These parasites naturally feel that the 
police are the most contemptible human 
beings in the world—because we are re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of laws which 
bring them so much discomfort, trouble 
and inconvenience. 

There are others who ply illegitimate 
trades in the full knowledge that they are 
violating the law. They know it is our 
duty to arrest them. They show little dis- 
respect for police officers, and seldom 
speak of them revengefully. 


THER people, soon after they start 
drinking, go looking for trouble, and 
usually find it—before we arrive. Drunks 
are usually locked up for their own safety. 
They may be so intoxicated that they are 
unfit to cross streets with any degree of 
safety. They may easily be killed by some 
innocent motorist who is brought into 
court on a civil or criminal action to pay 
a penalty for an unavoidable accident. 
Drunks are often found staggering about 
the streets in a tough section of the city 
where they are an easy prey to any thug in 
the district. But they often feel that they 
should not be arrested because they are 
not committing any crime. 


We try at all times to remove the men- 
ace of drunken drivers from your city 
streets. A man who drives a car while 
drunk is a potential murderer. He has in 
his hands a deadly weapon capable of 
making several innocent victims. We ar- 
rest many, but have you ever known any 
of them ever being sent to the peniten- 
tiary before killing a human? Neither you, 
I, nor anyone else has any moral or legal 
right to drive an automobile while under 
the influence of liquor or narcotics. Do not 
expect sympathy from a policeman if you 
do. The only place in which you can 
safely let yourself become intoxicated is 
your home. 

Some people believe that all police 
officers are dishonest. I'll admit that a few 
of them are. Yet police officers have to 
contend with more corruption, immorality 
and general temptation than any other 
class of men. 

You often wonder why it is that some of 
our police officers are so hardboiled. Did 
you ever stop to consider what section of 
the city they may have been working in, 
or how recently they have come out of a 
tough district? In some dance halls, beer 
gardens and joints it is necessary for the 
doorman to search all who enter for guns, 
knives and razors which are checked for 
them until they leave the premises. If 
you could have witnessed the results of 
fights where several quarts of blood were 
smeared all over the rooms of a house you 
might agree with me. 


F YOU have ever had any experience 
with dogs, you will know that as long as 
you show any signs of fear the animal will 
continue to hold you at bay. He has the 
courage to keep on barking and eventually 
he may attack you. By approaching the 
animal firmly, you can often make him 
surrender or retreat. Give him the rush 
act and he will almost invariably flee. In 
a tough community it is necessary for a 
police officer to adopt the same tactics. 
He must build up a reputation for being 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat. 

Police officers are sensitiveand respon- 
sive to public opinion. How often do you 
hear about the successful performance of 
our duties? The public seems to let that 
go by as a matter of course, but when it 
comes to an unsuccessful performance, the 
public has a thousand criticisms. 

Years ago it was the policy of the mo- 
tion-picture industry in the production of 
comedy pictures to characterize a police 
officer in such a manner as to make him 
look ridiculous in the eyes of the audience. 
This was great fun, but it nearly ruined our 
general standing with the public and hu- 
miliated us beyond words. Thanks to the 
industry for the improvement of the po- 
lice officers’ position in our present-day 
pictures. 
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When a newspaper reporter goes out to 
report a fire he bases his story on the 
“fireman save my child” angle, making a 
hero out of the fireman. But when it comes 
to writing a police story, it is altogether 
different. Often the newspapers publish 
all the clues the police have. More often 
still they glorify the criminal by making 
him appear clever and brave, while they 
picture us as a bunch of saps and dumb- 
bells. 

The sympathy of the public is enlisted 
in behalf of the crook who apparently was 
caught in a vicious trap laid by the police. 
The law presumes that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty—and so do the 
newspapers. 

It is time that crime stories commended 
the zeal and skill of our police depart- 


Bats break most frequently when bat- 
ters inadvertently hit the ball with the 
handle, with the end of the bat, or on the 
label. Rarely, if ever, does a ball player 
hit the ball with that part of the bat on 
which is stamped the trademark or label. 

Every one who has played baseball will 
recall that one of the first things he learned 
was not to hit the ball with the label. 
Every one knows that. Few know why. 

A bat has no top-side until the label is 
affixed. There is a reason for the trade- 
mark being where it is on every bat. The 
position of the trademark indicates which 
way the grain runs in the wood. The 
trademark stands with the grain. A bat- 
ter hits against the grain. 

When ball players say a bat has no wood 
in it, they mean that the bat lacks resili- 
ence. Any one who has done any carpen- 
tering knows that one strip of lumber may 
be better than another strip of the same 
kind of wood. It is the same with bats. 

The manufacturers buy quantities of 
hickory and ash. The wood is sawed into 
oblong blocks, tapering slightly at one end. 
These blocks are stacked in sheds in such 
wise that the weather can get at them, and 
they are seasoned for two years. 

“We might put them in drying kilns,” 
said Julian Curtiss, chairman of the board 
of A. G. Spalding and Brothers. “It would 
be quicker. But we have found that any 
unnatural drying process makes the wood 
too brittle. It has a tendency to chip and 
split. So we season the wood naturally for 
two years.” 

When ready, the blocks of wood are 
turned into bats. They are all good bats, 
generally speaking; but to an expert bats- 
man whose livelihood depends on making 
base hits, one is as different from the other 
as a Stradivarius is from a fiddle. Just as 
Fritz Kreisler might wander into a music 
shop and by running a bow over the strings 
of twenty violins of the same make tell un- 
erringly which had the best tone and reso- 
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ments. The newspapers can do much to 
improve the morale of the police. 

Years ago, police officers were hired and 
fired according to the pclitical affiliations 
of the men involved. Officers were often 
measured from their necks down, or purely 
for their physical ability. They had, for 
the most part, little education, and few 
could be measured for any mental quali- 
fications, even to making out a police re- 
port on a particular crime or accident. 
Some were unable to read or write. Every 
time there was a change of administration 
a town would get an entire new police de- 
partment from the chief down. 

Times are changing. Today our officers 
have to know more about traffic laws than 
officers were required to know about all 
the combined laws thirty years ago. The 
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nance, so a good hitter can pick one bat 
out of a truck load. 

A good bat “with wood in it” has a 
resilience which adds driving power to the 
ball. The grain in the wood has a lot to 
do with this. The straighter the grain the 
better the wood. A broad grain is better 
than a thin grain. Ordinarily, though not 
invariably, a heavy bat has better wood 
than a lighter bat. The older and harder a 
bat is the heavier it is. 

“Show me a man who wields a heavy 
bat,”’ says Mr. Curtiss, “and I’ll show you 
a good hitter. I remember Pop Anson 
coming into our store and asking if we had 
any old bats lying around. He would go 
into the cellar and pick out two or three 
bats that had been lying around for years. 
Anson used the heaviest bat of any man in 
baseball. It weighed more than fifty 
ounces. And he was a great hitter.” 

Ruth, when he was younger and stronger 
used a 54-ounce bat. 

“I remember,” said Bill McKechnie, 
manager of the Braves, “Bud Hillerich, 
(one of the executives of the makers of 
Louisville Slugger bats) telling me the 
trouble he had finding wood for Ruth’s 
bats. If he got two 54-ounce bats out 
of a carload of wood he thought he was 
lucky.” 

McKechnie was sitting in front of his 
locker in the crowded cubbyhole he used 
for a dressing room in St. Petersburg. Ruth 
sat diagonally opposite, pulling on his 
uniform. The Babe had just ordered six 
new bats. The Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
has a regular form for bat orders: “Model 
wanted—number of bats wanted—weight 
—length—changes, if any, in model— 
name—club—order okayed by—.”’ 

Ruth uses a much lighter bat now—only 
thirty-six ounces. He, like nearly all major 
league ball players, uses a Louisville 
Slugger. It is the fashion in the big leagues 
to have a Louisville Slugger bat. 

“And speaking of bats,”’ said McKech- 


majority of members of our department are 
gentlemen, and they try to act the part of 
gentlemen at all times. In most of our 
larger cities police officers are chosen or 
appointed from civil-service lists. A better 
type of man is being picked today than 
ever before. We are better trained. 

I have never worked with any body of 
men where there could be found a cleaner, 
better class than in our department today. 
I still believe, in the face of all that has 
been, that we are the most courageous, 
loyal, fearless body of men in the world. 
Above all, we are human beings with an 
interest in your welfare. Get acquainted 
with your police officer. The better you 
know him today, the more you can ap- 
preciate having met him should you need 
him tomorrow. 


nie, “I saw Paul Waner, the first year he 
was with the Pirates, pick up five different 
bats and make five hits. He just reached 
into the bat pile, picked up a bat and hit. 
You don’t see that very often.” 

Most players nowadays use bats weigh- 
ing thirty-six or thirty-eight ounces. Lou 
Gehrig’s heavy bat weighs thirty-eight 
ounces. His “light” bat weighs thirty- 
seven ounces. 

A lot of players have two styles of bat— 
a light model and a heavy model. 

Gehrig uses his heavy bat in the spring 
when he is strong and the pitchers have 
not reached the peak of their effectiveness. 
As the season progresses and the pitchers 
get stronger, the hitters who are playing 
every day begin to tire, so they shift to 
ligh_er bats. 

It is to make a heavy bat seem light that 
the players take three bats in their hands 
and swing them around before going up to 
hit. 

Ruth uses a lighter bat than he did when 
he was hitting between fifty and sixty 
home runs a season. Last year his stick 
weighed thirty-seven ounces. His lighter 
bat weighed thirty-six. 

Ed Roush, who was with the Cincinnati 
Reds and later the Giants, had one style of 
bat which was longer than the other. He 
was a left-handed hitter. Left-handed 
pitchers would pitch outside to him. A 
curve from a left-hander goes away from 
a left-handed hitter anyway. So Roush 
used a bat about an inch longer than his 
regular bat to hit against left-handed 
pitching. 

Benny Kauff was another player who 
used to poke around among the bats in 
Spalding’s. He hunted for bats that had 
knots in the wood. He believed that 
knotty wood was more resilient. 

Bill Terry, first baseman of the New 
York Giants, had good iuck with his bats 
in 1930. He used only two bats in the en- 
tire season and (Continued on page 4o) 
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he led the league with a batting average 
of .401. He made 1oo hits with the first 
bat before it broke. He got 154 with the 
second. After the season Terry went 
barnstorming and broke the second bat in 
an exhibition game in Havana. 

The contour of the present-day bat has 
not changed much since the game was first 
played in Cooperstown, New York. It is 
the evclution of a wagon-tongue which, in 
the early days, was cut to a desirable 
length. 

Before Ruth started bombarding the 
fences and set the fashion of swinging 
lustily with a long slim-handled bat, 
heavy at the end, there was more place 
hitting; bats were shorter bats and had less 
taper tothem. The Heinie Groh, or bcttle- 
shaped bat is now nearly extinct. Ruth, 
the cause of many changes in the game, is 
chiefly responsible for existing bat models. 

Once a player finds a bat with “‘base hits 
in it,’”’ he tends it as if it were a live thing. 
In a way it is. Good wood has character. 
It responds to polishing and painting. Ty 
Cobb, a famous hitter, was an artist with 
a bat. He could place his hits as a tennis 
player places his shots. Cobb would take 
his bats home with him at the end of a 
season and oil them and soak them and 
hang them up in the barn to dry. Cobb’s 
bats would be tough and hard when he 
brought them out to use. 

In Cobb’s heyday, players had to carry 
their own bats around the circuit. Some 
players slept with their bats under the 
mattress to be sure no one would steal 
them. Nowadays the players’ bats are 
packed in a trunk or a big bat bag and 
carried for them. 

Players have just as much trouble find- 
ing a suitable glove as they have finding a 
bat “with some wood in it.’”’ There is this 
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road to marine fire safety has already been 
adequately charted. The Marine Commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has been giving this problem intensive 
study for years. In 1930 it published its 
volume of complete recommendations 
governing marine fire hazards, revising and 
amplifying them in 1933. Parts of this 
comprehensive work have been adopted as 
standard regulations by insurance com- 
panies, naval architects and governmental 
inspection bureaus; when all of it becomes 
mandatory, then our best ships will be 
comparable to our land buildings in fire 
safety without being penalized by the im- 
provements. It goes without saying that 
such ships will likewise be infinitely more 
valuable for purposes of national defense 
than those which can be turned into smol- 
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difference: Once a player gets a glove that 
“breaks in’ to suit him, he is all set. He 
does not have to concern himself about 
finding another glove until the one he has 
falls apart, or is lost or stolen. 

Gloves are more intimate things than 
bats. They are a part of a player’s hand. 
They do not fit; they sort of cling like a 
piece of sticky paper and are so moulded 
that they offer a pecket for the reception 
of the ball. 

A new glove is too stiff, too independent. 
No major-league player, in particular no 
infielder, would think of wearing a new 
glove in a championship contest. It has 
been done, and it has lost ball games. A 
ball-player’s glove, in a manner of speak- 
ing, must have no will of its own. It must 
be limp, like an extra layer of thick, loose 
skin. 
The rule governing gloves is: “The 
catcher or first baseman may wear a 
leather glove or mitt of any size, shape or 
weight. Every other player is restricted 
to the use of a leather glove weighing not 
over ten ounces and measuring not over 
fourteen inches around the palm. The 
pitcher’s glove must be of uniform color.” 
(It is imperative that the pitcher’s glove be 
uniform in color in order to prevent a dis- 
tracting confusion of colors as the pitcher 
delivers the ball.) 

The ball player’s problem is to find a 
glove that will break in exactly the way 
he wants it. 

The manufacturers have no end of 
trouble duplicating gloves. As with bats, 
they can make one glove like another in 
size, shape, material and quality, but they 
do not know what the glove will do when 
it is worn. 

It is most important in breaking in a 
glove that the pocket develop in the right 
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dering, worthless hulks in two hours’ time! 

The particulars of this “code” needn’t be 
gone into here in detail—they cover the 
perfectly obvious precautions. Excessive 
areas are reduced by fire walls so an out- 
break can’t run rampant through the whole 
vessel even if it does get away; fire doors 
in these walls close automatically; vertical 
arteries such as stairs, elevator shafts, 
etc., are protected by fire-resistant en- 
closures to curb the upward sweep of fire 
through the boat; furnishings and decora- 
tions are “fireproofed”’ to a maximum and 
combustibles reduced to a minimum; 
“self-supervisory” detection and extin- 
guishing systems are installed all through 
the vessel, not merely in “hazardous loca- 
tions,’ and soon. In short, the problem is 
approached just as it is on land in the 


place. To develop the pocket one must use 
the glove to catch the ball. The impact 
of the ball makes the pocket. If the pocket 
does not develop on the part of the hand on 
which the player habitually catches the 
ball, then the glove is a hindrance. 

A ball player never parts with an old 
glove. People asking an infielder for an 
old glove might just as well ask an art 
museum for an old painting. The older a 
gleve is, the more valuable it is to its 
owner. That thing Terry wears looks like 
an old dish-rag, but it is so well trained it 
automatically clings to a baseball the in- 
stant it touches it. 

Some gloves, damp with perspiration 
and caked with dust, will become stiff 
overnight. They must be soft. Some 
players soak their gloves in water. Nearly 
all squirt into the palms of their gloves the 
juice cf whatever they chew—tobacco or 
gum—-and rub it in. Others use saddle 
soap, or neatsfoot oil. 

In the old days a number of players 
used to make a pocket in their gloves by 
cutting a round hole in the palm. No one 
does this now. The ball is too lively. The 
game is too fast. Infielders play farther 
back than they did years ago. The chance 
that the ball will get stuck for even a frac- 
tion of a second in the palm of the glove is 
too great. Most infielders even tape the 
webbing of their gloves to lessen the pos- 
sibility of having the ball get wedged. 

No player likes to have any one else use 
his glove. He has spent weeks, maybe 
months, getting his glove fitted to the 
shape of his hand and his manner of catch- 
ing a ball, and he does not want any one 
to change the shape of his glove for him 
Who can blame him? His glove and his 
bat are the tools with which he makes his 
living. 


knowledge that the two essentials of every 
bad fire are fuel and draft. Minimize 
those factors by structural and mechanical 
means and you begin to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of a hostile fire’s getting out of 
hand. 

But applying these remedies to new ships 
won't solve the immediate problem of im- 
proving existing vessels. From the eco- 
nomic and from the defense viewpoints, it 
is vital that we conserve them. And since 
rebuilding isn’t feasible, then some of the 
lessons of the Morro Castle take on a 
new significance. Among them, the basic 
fact which must not be lost in the cloud of 
conflicting testimony and opinion is the 
conceded truth that that fire burned so long 
undetected that it quickly got beyond control 
after discovery. To this all other develop- 
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ments must remain incidental. And the 
pity of it is that there is no excuse for it 
on any ship. 

This does not alter the fact that an un- 
derpaid, overworked and _ undisciplined 
crew lost its collective head in an emergen- 
cy and did virtually everything wrong. 
Yet when you set aside the modifiers and 
draw a straight line from subject to predi- 
cate, so to speak, you can’t help but see 
that the resultant panic was caused by the 
belated discovery of the outbreak—and be- 
lated discovery is inexcusable today. 

During the official inquiry witnesses 
were unanimous in their astonishment at 
the lightning-like spread of that fire; so 
much so that most of them had their own 
fantastic explanations. But those familiar 
with fire’s behavior realize that there 
needn’t be any mystery about this—it was 
simply the inevitable result of tardy de- 
tection which has demonstrated itself in 
every serious fire of history since the early 
Romans invented the pompier ladder. 
The most concise explanation is that any 
outbreak generates vicious gases of com- 
bustion and distillation which increase 
swiftly in volume, pressure and intensity as 


the fire continues unmolested. Those gases} MEW TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE -:- 
quickly exceed 1000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
KEEPS YOU SAFE~+-+-SAVES YOU MONEY! 


at which point they are igniting all com- 
bustibles within range. And when that 
range is enlarged by any release from the 
original confinement, by stimulating drafts 
which carry the superheated air to new 
fuel, by access to unlimited areas full of 
combustibles—or by all three factors to- 


"HERE'S THRIFTY SAFETY! 


-you can see it” 





WHAT A STARTLING DIFFERENCE. “There is certainly a big difference in tires. I remember when 

that air-cooled tire on the rear wheel and the ordinary tire on the spare were putin service at the same 

time. Now look at that ordinary tire, on the spare. It became bald-headed and slippery after 15,000 

miles. But the two-tread, air-cooled tire, after 30,000 miles, has lots of anti-skid tread left and is still 
good for thousands of additional miles. Naturally, [ feel safer on Seiberlings.” 


TWO TREADS WEAR LONGER THAN ONE 
The new patented’ Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire has two treads. 
When the first tread wears off (after mileage which puts ordinary 
tires in the junk heap)—a second tractive tread wears on. Sure- 
footed ssnaiicto-eeal safety is renewed. 





gether—the original blaze becomes un- 
controlable with the fury of a cyclone. 
Once you’ve seen a five-story brick build- 
ing belching flames from every window 


five minutes after the outbreak on the main 


floor, you can appreciate how a ship fire 
can spread under the draft conditions of 
the ocean with speed enough to leave eye- 
witnesses gibbering in dismay and power- 
less to cope with it. 

The answer, of course, is not to let any 
fire live that long. And while it was more 
or less logical, perhaps, for the chief of the 
inquiry board to blame the rapid spread on 
the misjudgment of a seaman who failed 
to shut a fire door, something far more 
elemental is involved. Entirely apart from 
the rudimentary point that that door 
should have been able to close itself with- 
out human aid, those who understand 
fire ask another question which can’t be 
evaded: 

Why should any fire burn so long unde- 
tected that the failure of one man to shut one 
door could doom a $5,000,000 vessel? 

This is the heart of the whole matter— 
and the clue to the most practical, effective 
protection of existing vessels. To be sure, 
as many structural safeguards as possible 
should be incorporated in such ships. But 
in direct ratio to their absence there must 
be employed the last word in modern auto- 
matic control to the end that no ordinary 
outbreak can burn unmolested until it 
defies human efforts. This means: 

1. Automatic fire detectors of stand- 
ard quality (Continued on page 42) 
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The danger point in ordinary tires becomes the safety point in Seiberlings 
and safe mileage is doubled—at no additional cost. 


AIR-COOLED—BLOWOUT FROTECTION 
In high speed service, thick treads on ordinary tires generate 
internal heat, causing blowouts, serious accidents. But this tire is 
air-cooled, protected against heat blowouts by the simple process 
of ventilation. Through the ventilating holes the tire actually 
breathes—inhales cool air—cools the tire—exhales hot air. Here is 
practical heat blow-out protection—understandable and effective. 





AIR-COOLED, TWO-TREADS 


As the tire revolves the ventilat- 
ing holes close under the weight 
of the car, forcing out destructive 
heat. As the holes open—cool air 
is drawn in, cooling the tire as it 
rolls on the road. These holes 
have another function. As the 
first tread wears off —they be- 
come grooves forming the sec- 
ond anti-skid tread which grips 
and protects to the final mile. 














AIR-CUSHIONED—EASIER RIDING 


The air-cooling process causes the ventilat- 
ing channels to act as additional pneumatic 
cushions between the rim and the road. Nat- 
urally, cars equipped with Seiberling Air- 
Cooled Tires ride easier because of the extra 
resilient air-cushions. 


PROTECT YOUR LIFE~SAVE MONEY 


The two-tread and air-cooled innovations 
combine to give you the lowest cost per safe 
tire mile you have ever experienced. 

Single tread tires subject to heat blowouts, 
which become smooth, dangerous and treach- 
erous when only half worn out, are expen- 
sively old-fashioned. 

So protect your family—your car—yourself and 
your pocketbook by using Seiberling two- 
tread, air-cooled tires that never wear smooth 
and are safe to “he last mile. 

See your Seiberling dealer today about this 
great new tire. 

* The Air-Cooled Tire is covered by 8 U, S. Patents 


Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


SEIBERLING -S-'""""" @. 
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TIRES 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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completely installed throughout the entire 
vessel. 

2. Automatic sprinklers employed in the 
superstructure as well as in the hold. 

3. The supervision and maintenance of 
such devices rigidly maintained by quali- 
fied men who have no other distracting 
duties. 

Neither of these safeguards presents any 
serious penalty in the matter of added 
weight; both provide the greatest con- 
ceivalhie protection against serious fire be- 
cause they compel any outbreak to report 
its own presence automatically while it is 
still in its incipiency. The feeble heat from 
the budding blaze, indeed, is the agency 
which actuates the alarm in the one case or 
provokes a devastating curtain of water in 
the other. And the value of such protec- 
tion, conceded on land after forty years’ 
experience, is most concisely summed up 
by insurance records showing that estab- 
lishments using it enjoy a fire immunity 
(under the most flagrant hazards of in- 
dustry) as high as 99.99 percent. 


livelihoods? “These so-called safety cru- 
saders are robbing you, are snatching bread 
from the mouths of your children!” he de- 
claimed. 

A tight-fisted profiteer from the chamber 
of commerce jumped up and took the floor. 
He ranted and roared of the money losses 
being caused by our campaign—how tour- 
ists were avoiding the town, gasoline sales 
had fallen, roadhouses had lost patronage. 
Of course he was right to some extent. 
Such was the inevitable first result of 
cracking down on traffic violations. The 
old hypocrite said nothing of the salvage of 
lives and property and of the fact that se- 
curity would ultimately pay tenfold. 

We are all tender in our pocketbooks. 
That profiteer had the crowd with him. 
Vainly some of us tried to answer him. We 
were shouted down and dragged down. 
And now as a third speaker climbed up on 
the platform, the situation grew really 
ominous. 

This bird was a local spellbinder and 
there was blood in his eye for every safety 
worker. We could see he was going to be 
satisfied with nothing less than running us 
out of town. Every wild word this dema- 
gogue uttered could be answered ration- 
ally, but not with a crowd deliberately in- 
flamed by him and charged with high ex- 
plosive. 

It was the battle cry of “freedom” he 
shouted. He yelled that our liberties were 
being trampled in the dust. Had the time 
come when a free-born American citizen 
couldn’t drive his own car through a free 
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To be sure, those interested will tell you 
that the Morro Castle did have such 
protection in excess of legal requirements— 
which is true. Unfortunately, “legal re- 
quirements” are too lax in this respect. But 
be that as it may, the one law they vio- 
lated was the law of self preservation for, 
legal or not, the installations employed 
were incomplete and their protection only 
partial. And “partial protection,” that 
bugaboo of insurance men, is just about 
as sensible in fire control as wearing only 
one rubber in the rain! 

Without benefit of Congressional in- 
vestigation, therefore, we know what to 
do—how far to go—and how to accomplish 
it. We want fire safety at sea comparable 
to what we have accomplished on land— 
and we must arrive at it by methods which 
will not be self-defeating by making ship- 
ping profitless. This has nothing to do 
with installation cost—there is plenty of 
cheap money to be borrowed from the 
Government for such improvements—it 
concerns only the operating consequences 


War on Wheels 
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country without being snooped on and 
persecuted by a gang ef spies and Soviet 
secret police? Never while the Spirit of ’76 
yet survived! 

We could hear the muttered threats all 
arcund us—the low rumble which pre- 
cedes mob action. It looked like tar and 
feathers and a ride on a rail. A fellow- 
Legionnaire next to me whispered grimly, 
“The Lost Battalion!” 

Now the demagogue was working up to 
his climax. He would defend to the last, he 
cried, the common man’s right to drive his 
car unhampered on business or pleasure. 
As for himself, the speaker vowed he weuld 
never submit to oppression. No shackles 
for him and his family! Give him liberty 
or give him death! 

A tremendous, deafening uproar raised 
the roof of the auditorium. Then, as sud- 
denly and as swiftly as it had risen, it sub- 
sided to a dead silence. Under the bright 
lights a white-clad figure was moving 
across the platform. Only a ghost could 
be a more arresting sight than an ambu- 
lance surgeon in familiar white uniform and 
blue cap. He means trouble, tragedy. 

Straight to the side of the orator strode 
the surgeon. He spoke in a low voice but 
the amplifiers picked it up and not a soul 
in the auditorium missed what he said. 

“Your son has been badly hurt in an 
automobile accident.” 

That stunning sentence turned the tide 
of battle—as unexpectedly and as sud- 
denly as it was turned at the first and sec- 
ond Marne. For our campaign (and for 


of injudicious “protection.” Bearing this 
in mind, the program to improve American 
vessels can most logically be implanted in 
the practical principle expressed sometime 
ago by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers: 

“It is as impossible to prevent the start 
of a fire as it is impracticable manually to 
put it out in every instance in its early 
stages. The true solution is the automatic 
sprinkler, for unless fire is stopped prompt- 
ly, no amount of foresight and no excellence 
of building design can prevent its ravages.” 

This pertinent thought, then, we leave 
with all who are interested in the welfare 
and the development of the American 
Merchant Marine. 

It is patent that our ships are not now 
fire safe. 

It is obvious that they can be made fire 
safe. 

When they are, they will not only be 
better merchant ships but infinitely more 
valuable elements in the essential fabric 
of national defense. 


our hides) it was an extraordinarily timely 
break. Details of the accident clinched our 
case strongly. The boy had been driving 
toward a blind curve which the town 
council had refused to eliminate despite 
our warnings. A second car, approaching 
from the opposite direction, was passed on 
the curve by a third motorist who, by the 
way, was one of our bitterest eneznies. 
That reckless fellow hit the car of the 
orator’s son head-on and himself escaped 
uninjured. 

Our cause could not have hoped for a 
more perfect set-up. The boy was inno- 
cent—and it was chiefly the innocent who 
suffered from the actions of the criminally 
reckless fools on the highways. We ham- 
mered home our point, attacking all along 
the line. 

But the fight still was far from being 
won. As in most wars, it was the steady 
pressure, the holding of ground gained, 
and the “organization of victory” that 
counted. It was such preventive measures 
as bonding persistent offenders to stop 
dodging of fines; sealed recording speed- 
ometers on the cars of first offense specders, 
and permanent loss of license for third 
cffense speeders; strict accountability for 
every trafiic violation ticket. On the other 
hand, we had to curb fanatics in our own 
ranks—people who urged unjustly re- 
pressive methods which would have back- 
fired and defeated themselves. Also we 
had to cope with numerous grafting camp- 
followers—the accident fakers who took 
advantage of our campaign to attempt to 
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extort money from innocent motorists in 
and out of court. 

However, it was becoming increasingly 
certain that punishment would be swift, 
sure and just. That fact drove the Auto- 
cides to a desperate last stand. One class 
of them, rather than surrender, chose to 
make a rapid, menacing retreat on the 
chance of escape. 

Such were the tactics of the hit-and- 
run drivers—the Meuse-Argonne over 
again. Some of them did get clean away. 
Some of our forces, motorcycle cops and 
citizens, died trying to capture them. But 
we closed in on them relentlessly. A splen- 
did system of patrols, communications, and 


observation posts was organized to draw a | 
net around them. Arrests and convictions | 


doubled and quadrupled until we were al- 
most free of such criminals. 

I shall close this journal of mine by re- 
lating the incident which marked the dra- 
matic exit of the last hit-and-run driver in 
our sector. 

It happened on the outskirts of town to- 
ward dusk one unforgettable evening. A 
transient motorist (from, as it developed, 
a city whose traffic laws were still lax) was 
speeding up as he left the limits of our 
strict town. He swung fast around a cor- 
ner, breaking through a red light. A young 
woman was crossing the street directly in 
his path. She had no chance for her life. 
Her scream was cut short as the car struck 
her with a ghastly-sounding impact. 

A druggist running to his window saw 
the girl’s limp body caught on the bumper. 
For forty feet the hit-and-runner swung 
his wheel from side to side until the body 
was flung clear. 
roaring a crescendo, he catapulted down 
the street, headed for the turnpike into 
the hills 

Safety G. H. Q. promptly had a tele- 
phoned report from the druggist. But the 
witness had caught few details in the twi- 
light. The murder car was a sedan—a 
heavy man at the wheel—no passengers 


license plate dust-covered and _ indistin- | 


guishable. Little enough there. Such as it 
was G. H. Q. broadcast it to radio cars, 
bridges and toll gates, and observation 
posts. The fugitive’s speed might betray 
him. 

That night I was on duty in the Hill 
Tower O. P., a grand vantage point com- 
manding the highways for several miles on 
all sides of that rise of ground. From there 
we had spotted many speeders, holding a 
stop watch on them as they covered the 
known distance between two points. As 
the stand-by order on the hit-and-runner 
came in over our radio, we traced his prob- 
able course on our map. Almost surely he 
would come under our observation. His 
best chance of escape was the turnpike 
into the hills. 

“There he comes!” My buddy had his 
night glasses on a pair of headlights sweep- 
ing along the turnpike where it first came 
within our view. We timed the car for a 
measured mile. Fifty seconds flat. 
driver was stepping on it. Such speed, with 
the direction data (Continued on page 44) 
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“What a surprise party I got 


dime! 


Lyte Tarsor ... Warner Bros. Star, Union Leader smoker since 1924 


Y FIRST pipeful of Union 
Leader tobacco gave me 
the surprise of my iife. It cured 
me of the prejudice that expen- 
sive pipe mixtures are always 
best. You simply can’t beat the 
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fragrant, mellow, full-flavored 
old Kentucky Burley in this 
grand old brand. And that 
dime-a-tin price adds a lot of 
profit to my pleasure. (It 
makes a grand cigarette, too.) 
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we had, branded him as the guilty man 
fleeing from vengeance and his own con- 
science. 

I jumped to the phone and got head- 
quarters. 

“Speeder headed north on turnpike!” 
I reported. “Rush patrol cars to cross- 
roads to cut him off. Fast! He’ll make it 
in five minutes.” 

It wasn’t two minutes before a car swung 
out of the crossroads and headed south to- 
ward our quarry. With frozen fascination 
we watched the converging headlights 
stretch out toward each other along the 
road like long, golden rapiers about to 
engage for mortal combat. They couldn’t 
have been more than one hundred feet 
apart when the southbound motorist, 
sensing the frantic speed of the hit-and- 
runner, sought safety by driving into the 
ditch. 

My earphones buzzed. ‘Patrol cars 
can’t make crossroads in time,” head- 
quarters relayed. That car that hit the 
ditch must have been only some non- 
combatant who had wandered unsuspect- 
ingly into the war zone. 

“The son of a so-and-so’s going to get 
away!’’ my buddy groaned. 

Then headquarters was on the wire 


Once 


For a while it looked as though we would 
be walking back on the bottom. 

We couldn’t proceed, so they took us 
back. The boat was awful. When we got 
to port we realized that the error in navi- 
gation that had brought about the collision 
was for the purpose of showing us how well 
off we had been. Our next ferry, the 
Manchuria, was a proper troop ship. 

The eight hundred casuals were ten 
levels down and in the bow. The balance 
of the hold was occupied by well-organized 
outfits having colonels, majors, captains 
and other kinds of officers. We were officer- 
ed by two medical lieutenants who were as 
casual as we were. They had never seen 
any of us and preferred not to improve the 
acquaintance. It took us twenty-one days 
all told, to cross and during those twenty- 
one days we never saw the docs so much as 
once. 

But those other bozos—ah, that’s an- 
other story! If the food was scarce, they 
told someone who told someone else—and 
what happened then? The eight hundred 
hungry casuals filling out the tail end of the 
chow line at every meal every day of the 
voyage found a slight food shortage when 
they got as far as the tables. 

Well, that’s all right. You can’t expect 
everything when you travel as freight. We 
perked up plenty when we sighted land 
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again, the operator’s voice high-pitched 
with excitement. 

“O. P. Number 4 reports unidentified 
car approaching crossroads from west. 
Going to beat hell. Timed to hit junction 
about same time as your man. Keep watch 
on it!” 

Our hearts pounding, we stared wildly 
at the headlights converging at right 
angles—almost like two tracer shells this 
time, so rapidly were they moving. Would 
they crash? No, the stranger from the 
west made it first by a few seconds, swung 
into the turnpike with a terrific skid and 
whizzed north for the hills just ahead of 
our brutal hit-and-runner. 

“All stations!” The radio was calling. 
“Car headed north holds bank robbers and 
killers from”— 

We listened no longer, absorbed in the 
drama on the turnpike still well within our 
range of observation. The hit-and-runner 
was trying to pass the strange automobile. 
He must have thought it was a police car 
planning to cut him off. He gained, drew 
alongside. 

They seemed to hang there in a dark 
void, those two cars, for one, for two, for 
three seconds. Yet the pace was terrific. 
That neck-and-neck stuff couldn’t last. 


Something had to happen, something had 
to crack. 

It did. 

Dim spurts of crimson flame darted out 
from the robbers’ car. Faintly a sound 
familiar to us veterans reached our ears— 
the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. The 
headlights of the hit-and-runner swerved 
crazily for an instant and were swallowed 
up in blackness. 

The other car sped on, vanished in the 
wooded hills. But the gangsters were 
gathered in later by the Department of 
Justice which for several years had been 
setting us anti-autocides a fine example in 
catching killers. 

That was war on wheels as I saw it on 
my section of the front. Of course it was 
only a minute part of the vast general 
engagement which in those years was 
fought throughout the United States from 
coast to coast, from border to border— 
through the streets of the big cities and on 
remote country roads—until we ended the 
needless sacrifice of life and limb and were 
saved from ourselves. Now as I write in 
the year 1945 our automotive peace is 
preserved by constant caution and vigil- 
ance and considerate driving. Fini la 
guerre. 


a (asual, Always— 


(Continued from page 3) 


because, according to our understanding, 
food grows on shore and it was going to be 
pretty hard to keep us away from it. The 
day after our arrival we were debarked at 
St. Nazaire. 

They got us up at daylight for our last 
appearance on the wrong end of the chow 
line. There were sandwiches—two for 
every man to hold him until rations could 
be arranged for at Camp No. 1. But when 
we, the casuals, got to the dishing-out 
place, the last sandwich was gone. Did we 
kick? The echo hasn’t died down yet, but 
we might just as well have written a letter 
to General Pershing for all the good it did 
us. I sort of suspect our two casual officers 
had gone ashore the night before. If they 
had shown up on deck while we were de- 
barking they would have become unidenti- 
fied casualties. 

There are two roads to Camp 1. We took 
the long way, to give us plenty of time to 
digest our breakfast. At least we were off 
the boat, and that was something. And 
we were headed for a camp. In camps there 
was food. We got there long before noon. 
But did we get dinner? We did not! 

Along about six o’clock the word came 
that started a stampede. We raced half 
way across the camp, lined up and started 
through the chow line. There was a big 
fellow behind me. He’d been a policeman 


in Detroit before he became a casual. He 
was big, too. He took one look into his 
messkit at the dismembered iron biscuit 
floating in stewed tomatoes. I stepped to 
one side and listened to his prayer. He got 
redder and redder in the face and wound 
up by heaving mess and mess kit two- 
hundred feet across the parade ground, 
and then he sat himself down beside the 
road, crying like a baby. His was too 
healthy an appetite to endure such an 
insult. 

That was O. K. It was war, if you re- 
member. The next noon when the next 
meal came along he ate his tomatoes and 
hard tack and liked it. And for three weeks 
he didn’t eat much else, because we stayed 
right there in good old Camp 1. 

We had to wait until the Great White 
Fathers at Chaumont got around to pick- 
ing us to pieces and scattering us to the 
four winds of the A. E. F. And we were 
scattered, let me tell you. I suspect that 
three or four of that eight hundred never 
did get back to the States. But before they 
shooed us along, we scattered the cargoes 
of a few dozen freight boats, not to men- 
tion tons of road-building material. 

Twenty-two of us inherited an assign- 
ment without ever seeing the inside of a 
40 and 8. As a matter of fact during my 
eighteen or so months in France I never 
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did get to ride in one of those Pullmans, 
and my voyagings took me as far as the 
ve and hither and yon through the 
S. O. S. and the Intermediate Sector. 
ray services were required at the camp 
hospital in the sanitary and culinary de- 
partments, if you know what I mean. And 
we didn’t like that too well either. Ac- 
cordingly we were happy when half of us 
were bundled into a couple of ambulances 
and bumped over French roads to Vannes 
for the specific purpose of opening a camp 
hospital for the artillery outfits trained at 
Camp de Meucon. 

That was a decent berth for casuals. We 
were settled for life. The setting was ideal. 
We were first on the job, enabling us to pick 
the best jobs and all that sort of thing. 
But like all good things in the Army, it 
came to an end for the simple reason that 
we hadn’t got too well organized when the 
Armistice was signed. 

Right away we became interested in 
ocean travel and sat up almost all of every 
night telling each other what we were going 
to do when we got home. Ina week or two 
the artillery battalions in the camp got 
their orders—to move up toward Germany, 
relieving outfits that had been on duty at 
the front. We went down and sat beside 
the road to watch the soldiers pushing 
their cannons and to cheer them with a few 
ribald ha-ha’s. 

But when we got back to the hospital our 
great big ha-ha’s got very small, because in 
our absence an order had come through 
consigning us to the delightful pastime of 
handling sick and wounded as a way sta- 
tion between the front and the port. 

We had forgotten that we were casuals 
and casuals just naturally don’t have a 
friend in court, never have had and never 
will have. A lot of our evacuated patients 
were on crutches, but a lot more were 
casuals who had developed dandruff and 
similar maladies rating a through ticket 














for home. 

With a sigh we loaded the last of these 
into an ambulance one midnight. Then we 
went to the Red Cross hut for the piano, 
piped the supplies of the Buvette de la 
Gare to the barracks and proceeded to}| 
make big whoopee. Was it not that the | 
hospital would be closed? 

It couldn’t be otherwise. No camp, no 
patients—just a little respite before catch- 
ing a boat. For a few days we celebrated. 
No one seemed to know we were in France. 
There were no restrictions, no nothing. 
Manfully we attempted to eat up the mess 
fund. 

But we were being kidded again. The 
big shots down at Base Headquarters 
knew we were there. And they packed us 
off to Montoir. Have you ever been to 
Montoir? It was a sideline for St. Nazaire, | 
a depot for miscellaneous supplies, just 
about ten inches above sea level on land 
reclaimed by lavish use of ashes and old tin 
cans. The view from our barracks consisted 
of three sidetracked box cars, a corrugated 
iron warehouse and some chickens without 
any feathers on their necks. 

They didn’t (Continued on page 46) 
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“That Blow-out Nearly 













Ended My Golfing Days” 


says KY LAFFOON 
Sensational Tournament Champion 





NEW GOODRICH TIRE SAVES LIVES 


NE of the blow-outs I had came 

near finishing my golfing days for 
good,” says KY LAFFOON. “I was driving 
along about 45 or 50 when suddenly I 
heard a loud crack, like a backfire. I tried 
to steer, but I don’t believe ten men could 
have held that car on the road. The car 
headed for the ditch. I heard a crash— 
and that’s all I remember. Believe me, 
I’m lucky to be able to swing a golf club 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 
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RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 
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packing & mailing). Dept. 530, 
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after that blow-out. So I’m not taking 
chances on tires these days. My car is 
equipped with Goodrich Silvertowns.” 


Heat, generated inside the tire by today’s 
high speeds, is the great, unseen cause of 
blow-outs. And the hotter the roads get 
the greater the danger from blow-outs. 
Rubber and fabric separate far more 
quickly. A tiny blister forms. Slowly but 
surely that blister grows bigger—BIGGER 
until, sooner or later, BANG! A _ biow- 
out. And, usually, there’s another job for 
the wrecking crew. 


Safer in two ways 


Put GOODRICH Safety Silvertowns be- 
tween your car and the road. They're the 
only tires with the Life-Saver Golden Ply 
—the GOODRICH invention that resists 
this internal heat and keeps blisters from 
forming. That’s why Silvertowns give 
you real protection against high-speed 
blow-outs. And, what’s more, the big, 
husky-cleated Silvertown treads give you 
added protection against dangerous “tail- 
spin” skids. 


Make every drive you take this summer 

a real pleasure trip . . . free from tire 

worries. Put a set of Golden Ply Silver- 

towns on your car. Remember, they cost 

no more than other standard tires cnd 
give months of extra mileage. 

Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
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put us to work. We were allowed numer- 
ous days to enjoy the scenery and to 
think over our misdeeds. But finally the 
boys got together and sent us home—ex- 
cuse me, I mean they shunted us along. 

We were picked for embarkation service. 
They sent us out to Camp 1, where we 
started the merry circle. It became our 
pleasant duty to witness the open-your- 
mouth-and-say-ah ceremony while thou- 
sands upon thousands of soldiers rushed 
through the medical examination lines. 
Was that fun? No better show was ever 
offered, and we especially enjoyed one 
happy morning when those artillery bat- 
talions we had speeded on their way to the 
Rhine danced naked through the examina- 
tion shed. Some of them remembered us, 
too, and that was especially trying, be- 
cause we were not given the right to apply 
slats to posteriors, even if the lines 
moved slowly. 

There were too many of us. And there 
were days when no troops came through, 
and yet the S. O. S. had been given charge 
of a couple of thousand casuals and the 
colonels and generals were careful not to 
lose a single one of them. Accordingly, to 
keep idle hands busy, I found myself 


traveling hither and yon. The minute I got 
onto a train, orders were telegraphed ahead 
to turn me around and send me off in an- 
other direction. For a good three weeks I 
made such a grand free tour of the A. E. F. 
that I now contemplate it with wonder and 
awe. 

And the wind-up? ... St. Nazaire, Camp 
1, and nowhere else. I admire the colonel 
who had charge of the medical casuals in 
Base Section No. 1. He really did work 
hard and I sometimes weep when I think of 
the suffering it must have occasioned him 
when it finally came to the point where he 
just had to let us go. 

Someone closed the camp while he wasn’t 
looking. And we went back to Montoir to 
make out our sailing orders, never doubt- 
ing for a minute but what the transport 
would sail gallantly down the coast to leave 
us at Brest. But it didn’t. We had a casual 
captain to chaperon us, just as we had 
casual lieutenants coming out, but we were 
experienced casuals. We took our service 
records and handled our own paper work. 
Believe me, we got everything into good 
shape, too. 

At least when we reached Camp Merritt 
they didn’t argue with us. They just split 


us one hundred ways and sent us home- 
ward. I sailed on to Camp Grant. 

Now there are some things that you can 
forget. Some things you can outgrow, but 
there are a lot of things that get into your 
blood and stay right there as long as you 
live. With me it is being a casual. I went 
home as a good soldier should, changed my 
uniform for civvies and walked right on 
out of the back door. I got a job at some 
distance from home. And I left that job to 
go to Texas. My next letter was post- 
marked from Pennsylvania and it wasn’t 
long before I was writing from such places 
as Puerto Rico and Panama. 

I am a casual now and for life. I joined a 
Legion Post in Michigan when I got out of 
the Army, handled some work for another 
in Pennsylvania, and ranked fairly high in 
a big Chicago Post, not to mention passing 
acquaintance with others in various cor- 
ners of the globe. Last week I paid my 
dues at Downers Grove, Illinois. 

I think I’m entitled to some kind of com- 
pensation or other, but I expect my only 
chance of winning sympathy is to be like 
the Ancient Mariner’s—Cornering people 
when I get a chance and forcing them to 
listen to my tale of woe. 


Whiteman’s Burden 


went across country to Nesles, then to 
Etampes, and Chateau-Thierry, then up- 
river to Blesmes, where the pontoon bridge 
was. So that by late afternoon the reg- 
iment was four miles, by direct road, from 
where we started, having been ten hours 
on the way, and having covered at least 
three times that distance. And all this 
time—Sergeant Nason, you’ve got a horse. 
You go there, do this, that and the other 
thing, hurry up ahead, ride furiously back 
to the rear, go to the left flank, go to the 
right flank, present my compliments here, 
and my deadly curses there. Tired? But 
you've got a horse! 

No, lady, I wasn’t tired, but I was tired 
of having a horse! Then suddenly— 
Sergeant Nason, the battalion commander 
is going forward to locate the new positions. 
You’ve got a horse, you go with him, and 
then come back and guide us up there! 

Now you see all the bridges across the 
Marne had been blown up, so that the 
whole American Army had to cross on this 
one pontoon bridge. The major and his 
staff, with me in tow, got over very well, 
but by the time the regiment had crossed, 
the Germans had retreated from where 
they had last been reported, and were 
some mile and a half farther away. A mile 
and a half is a long way on a battlefield. 
Try to run it some day, lady, if you think 
it isn’t. So the major, who’s been notified, 
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decides to select a position above Mont 
Saint Pére, instead of above Gland as 
originally planned. Sergeant Nason, you’ve 
got a horse, ride back and inform the 
second in command of this decision and 
guide the battalion to Mont Saint Pére. 
Sure. Anything to please. Only by the 
time I’d got my frayed sit-down to the 
pontoon bridge again, the battalion had 
crossed and had gone up into the hills 
toward Champillon Farm, and since it 
was a one-way road, there’d be no getting 
them down again. They'd have to be 
guided through the woods to Mont Saint 
Pére; and wouldn’t that be fun! 

“Tell me,” interrupted the lady, while 
I had a pull at the rejuvenating fluid, “how 
do you remember all these names so well?” 

Simple. That was my job in the battery, 
to learn the names of all the farms, all the 
woods. all the towns, where all the roads 
went, to know always what outfit was on 
our right and left, what was behind us, 
what organizations we had passed on the 
march, so that at any time, if the captain 
should call me and say, “What farm was 
that I saw you with last night?” I could 
reply at once. Because we didn’t have 
enough maps to go round, and some mug 
at headquarters would tell my skipper to 
do something about Le Ru Chailly Farm, 
or the Crezancy-Fossoy road. Then the 
skipper would ask me where these points 


of interest were. I learned ’em so hard that 
I can say ’em in my sleep, even to this day. 

Well, to resume, I have a night ahead of 
me, Davy sending down with all his might 
(means “raining” in the army, lady), 
we’re on the enemy side of the river, and 
I’ve got a battalion of field artillery to 
find and deliver. About then Whiteman 
develops a bad cough, and I remember 
he hasn’t had anything to eat to speak of 
since the fight a week ago. I put the spurs 
into him up to the hilt, and he wouldn’t 
move faster than a walk. When we got up 
the hills and into the worst part of the 
Forest of Barbillon, he quit cold on me. 
Old Whiteman wouldn’t move another 
foot. So I spent the night with him right 
there. It was a tough night, too. I never 
have spent a worse one. The Krauts 
knew we were across the river, and they 
suspicioned there’d be someone in those 
woods, so they kept up a steady bombard- 
ment, one shell every thirty seconds, all 
night long. I had to stay there and take 
it, expecting any minute to get mine, and 
be left there under the wet trees until some 
woodcutter found my skeleton long years 
after. Why did this hard luck break on 
me? Because I had a horse. 

“But why didn’t you leave him, why 
didn’t you abandon him, if he was ex- 
hausted like that?” 

Because, lady, he’s got Openshirt’s 
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would take all a sergeant’s earnings for the 
duration of the war. > 

At least, thought I, old Whiteman can 4; . 
carry back the lieutenant’s saddle if he . 
can’t carry me. So I stuck by him, and Y 
when morning came, I set out to find the e 
battery, towing Whiteman behind me. I 
didn’t dare ride him, because when I was & 
on his back he wouldn’t move a foot. fe) 
Lady, that was as interesting a day as a 
man could pass up the second time with 
a clear conscience. All night long the 
combined French and American army had 
been coming over that bridge, to find that 
the available space on the far side of it was 
narrow in the extreme, account the 
Krauts had decided they’d gone far enough 
for the moment. Hence all the armies 
stand around in clumps, having nothing 
to do and nowhere to go. Cavalry and 
field artillery, for the most part, the infan- 
try having taken to the woods to see if they 
couldn’t get the enemy to move up to the | 
front end of the car. In and out and round | 
about went Sergeant Nason, towing his 
horse. When he got to Champillon Farm, 
the cupboard was bare. The battalion 
had gone. So I wound my way back, still 
towing Whiteman, to Mont Saint Pére, and 
reported to the battalion P. C. that we 
were just out of three batteries of light 
field artillery. Well, you get on your horse, 
says the major, and you find ’em! 

“But tell me,’ asked the lady, “you 
haven’t said anything about eating. How 
did you get food if you were away from 
your battery?” 

I didn’t. I hadn’t had a meal except 
some hash out of a can I found in the ditch 


Saumur saddle on him! I couldn’t leave 
the saddle without buying a new one, which G 
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Swell. All I had to do was to go meet 
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Whiteman’s Burden 


themselves with saddles. A guy with two 
blankets, slicker, overcoat, two hundred 
rounds of ammunition, half a dozen gren- 
ades, a pick and shovel, rifle and bayonet, 
and no sleep for a week is safe to leave 
loose. He won’t pick up anything not 
nailed down. If anyone stole Whiteman, 
he wouldn’t take him far either. So we 
led Whiteman into a butcher shop that 
was handy, and tied his halter shank to 
one of the meat hooks. Then we went 
down the road a little way to wait for the 
battalion to show up. 

Now I’d been there about half an hour, 
listening to the machine guns on top of the 
ridge giving someone hell, and ducking 
a fistful of machine-gun bullets that three 
Boche aviators were strewing up and down 
the streets every so often, when I remem- 
bered suddenly that there were two roads 
into Mont Saint Pére, the one I was on and 
another one up the hill, that came into the 
upper part of the town and ran down the 
ridge as far as the church, where it bent 
around and came down to the main road 
again. 

If the battalion came in from that way 
I'd miss them. I’d better go up there. 
Just then appeared, sad-eyed, the bat- 
talion adjutant. 

“Seen any sign of ’em, Sergeant?” he 
asks. 

“No, sir, I haven’t seen them, but 
they’re on the road. They ought to be 
in sight any minute.” 

“Gee,” says he sadly, ‘“‘you’ve got a 
horse, what luck! I’ve got to go clear 
back down river to Brasles to see about 
ammunition. Imagine! The major 
wouldn’t give me a horse. ‘The horse 
might get killed,’ he says.” 

“You want a horse?” said I. “T’ll give 
you a horse, Adjutant. You can take 
mine. Only he’s got Lieutenant Open- 
shirt’s saddle on him. If you’ll be responsi- 
ble for the saddle, you can certainly have 
the horse.” 

“Oh, sure I’ll be responsible for the sad- 
dle,” says he. ‘Damned decent of you, 
Sergeant. Where is he?” 


(Continued from page 47) 


“In the butcher shop just about half 
way down the street.” 

I didn’t add that he’d be responsible for 
the horse, too. Well, It wasn’t five min- 
utes later, before he went by, trotting! 
Whiteman wouldn’t trot for an enlisted 
man, but he would for an officer. And the 
adjutant had got a crop from somewhere 
and a pair of gloves, and he certain'y 
steamed when he went by! Hot dog! 
Well, I went on up the hill, and the first 
thing I did was see the head of the column 
of the battalion just entering the town, 
and so I met up with them, and they were 
glad to see me, and piggy got over the stile, 
and so the old lady got home that night— 
or rather the Old Man. 

“And is that the end of the story?” 
asked the lady. 

No, it’s not, but what took place next 
isn’t for ladies to hear. My outfit went 
into position beyond Mont Saint Pére, and 
the Boche that were up the valley toward 
Le Charmel put the thumb on us. You’ve 
seen pictures in the books of artillery that’s 
been flattened, a piece of a gun here, and a 
limber pole there, and a few odd wheels 
and what look like bundles of old clothes 
lying around. 

So you see, lady, the reason that your 
husband and I get drunk Armistice Day 
is that we were there while the flattening 
was going on. If they can show me any- 
thing like that in hell, I'll be surprised. 
Well, something happened to me during 
this; authorities differ to this day as to 
what it was; maybe I was just scared into 
a fit, I don’t know, but anyway they 
lugged me out. The dressing station 
where they took me to wait for the ambu- 
lance, was in a cellar at the fork of the 
Chateau-Thierry-Charteves road, and 
while I was waiting there, and thinking 
how lucky I was to be in the cellar and not 
up the hill, I hear a loud voice inquiring 
for me. 

It was Lieutenant Openshirt, and from 
his tone he hadn’t come down to wish me 
good-bye either. 

“Sergeant Nason?” asks the doctor. 


“Right there. Third stretcher from the 
end!” 

“You blank!” said the lieutenant to me. 
“You would get hit, wouldn’t you? You’ve 
saved yourself from the rockpile tonight, 
my boy!” 

“Didn’t you get your saddle, sir? The 
adjutant said he’d be responsible for it, 
sir!” 

“Yes, I got my saddle, and I wish you 
and that adjutant were in hell together!’ 
With that he stamps out. 

“Why, what a way to talk to a wounded 
man!”’ says the lady. 

He had a good right. Listen. Openshirt 
is on his way up from Chateau-Thierry 
from the 4th Infantry P. C. on foot, when 
he sees Whiteman with his saddle on tied 
outside a house. He’s just about to mount 
and ride when out comes the adjutant and 
asks him how come. I didn’t know this 
until I got back to the battery from hospi- 
tal in September. Well, Openshirt points 
to his name on the plate on the saddle, and 
says that’s jolly well a Battery A horse, 
and he’s going to rile him home. The 
adjutant knew very well it was Openshirt’s 
horse, because I’d told him, so he says all 
right, he’ll walk. Openshirt mounts, and 
starts down the street, and Whiteman, 
who'd been dying all day, proceeds to 
drop dead. Whereat Openshirt has to 
take off the saddle and carry it all the way 
back to Mont Saint Pére on his back. The 
adjutant passes him on the way, and 
thanks him for taking Whiteman off his 
hands. 

“Well, well,” said the lady, “it served 
him right. But I still don’t understand 
what was so horrible in all this that you 
won’t get on a horse again!” 

Lady, you wouldn’t. Ask your husband, 
he’ll explain. It’s because when I got back 
to the outfit from hospital in September, 
Lieutenant Openshirt had become a cap- 
tain, and was in command of it! 


A further chapter in the chronicle of Ser- 
geant Nason’s equestrian career wiil appear 
in an early issue. 


Man Hunters? Yes—and Man Getters 


hired the farmer to drive them in his old 
Model T to the highway over yonder. 
Two farm boys joined the chase at this 
point—they are the hitherto unsung heroes 
of the tale. One of them drove ahead un- 
armed in his car, the other with a sporting 
rifle climbed in with the Ranger. The first 
farm boy passed the Model T, then at a 
signal from the Ranger slewed his car 
around in the road to block traffic. The 
Ranger scrambled over to the other car, 
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(Continued from page 15) 


covered the man and woman with his gun, 
disarmed them, and recovered about half 
the bank loot. No, as it happened, they 
were not Clyde Barrow and Bonnie 
Parker. But the point is that the Ranger 
thought so when he went after them—and 
if it had been they, the best he could have 
hoped for was no better than killing both 
of them in exchange for his own life. As 
for Barrow and La Parker, they were 
killed shortly after by a former Ranger who 


had been specially deputized by other au- 
thorities to round them up dead or alive. 
You still want modern stories of straight- 
shooting, quick-drawing Rangers? Two 
of the men were inside a resort in a small 
Texas town, looking for two wanted men— 
this was some two years ago. Meanwhile 
two other bad men, with a grudge against 
these Rangers for bygone justice at their 
hands, recognized them, sneaked over with 
two heavy rifles, took a potshot at the 
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Rangers at ten-foot distance. One Ranger 
was hit so badly that he was knocked down. 
On the way down he drew his gun, twisted, 
and killed the killer—all in a split second. 
As his partner raised his gun to fire at the 
other outlaw, who fled, the wounded man 
stopped him with a yell: “Don’t shoot 
him in the back; he didn’t do it.” A 
couple of months later that Ranger was 
back on duty. 

That is one of the few times when any- 
one went unscathed for a murderous attack 
on a Ranger. Another, one of the darkest 
annals of the force, came twenty years 
ago when I had to discharge a man for 
what the Rangers called cowardice, though 
most folks might think it mere discretion. 
Two Rangers were riding, half a mile 
apart, along a lonely border road. The 
man ahead was suddenly haloed in a volley 
of ambushed fire—as we quickly learned, 
from a band of Mexican outlaws who were 
out to get any Ranger they could, but this 
man in particular. His partner, hearing so 
many guns, turned back instead of dash- 
ing in to rescue or avenge his pal. Do you 
say he was wise? Perhaps. But it ran 
counter to the age-old tradition of the 
force. And, strangely enough, in an as- 
tounding proportion of such foolhardy 
attacks as the second man should have 
made, the Ranger has emerged unharmed. 
Every Ranger firmly believes, from experi- 
ence and observation, that a peace officer 
with a complete conviction of right on his 
side draws quicker and shoots straighter 
than an outlaw who, not quite so sure of 
himself, hesitates momentarily on the 
draw. 

There have been comparatively few 
Rangers killed in line of duty. Few, that 
is, in comparison with the number they 
have killed. In the Indian-fighting days, 
casualty lists of six or eight Rangers in 
one pitched battle were not uncommon. 
Since then, when it comes to a gunfight 
the Ranger usually walks away while his 
adversaries are hauled away on a cart. 
Which is not luck nearly so much as it is 
the superior morale and ability of the 
Rangers. 

The typical Ranger is a West Texan, 
from that hard-bitten country where guns 
and saddles and tracking are still the order 
of the day. He has usually been an out- 
standingly efficient peace officer in his home 
town or county. He is today about the 
average age of the Legion, say forty-odd. 
A large proportion of all Rangers fought in 
the World War, though a good many had 
to stay home and keep order at that time 
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when order was hard to keep. 

Not only is he handy with guns when he | 
joins the force, but also he is supplied am- | 
munition and told to use it in practise 
firing. He lives clean, or he does not last. | 
He likes the kind of adventure which is 
the Ranger’s life, else he would never take 
on the job. (There have been, in the his- 
tory of the force, men who were inde- 
pendently wealthy, who could have lived 
in ease in any city, but who stayed 
on the trail because they could not 
give it up.) (Continued on page 50) 
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Man Hunters? Yes—and Man Getters 


(Continued from page 40) 


No doubt you have heard the tale 
which to most people typifies the Ranger 
attitude toward life. It is variously at- 
tributed to this or that Ranger, to this or 
that type of public disturbance. Actually, 
to the best of my knowledge, it was said 
by Captain Bill McDonald on the occasion 
when he was sent to Dallas to stop rioting 
which had broken out one day in the go’s 
because of an illegally scheduled prize- 
fight. The local authorities had wired 
to Austin for Rangers to pacify their town. 
They went to the train to meet them, 
and Captain Bill swung off. ‘“Where’s the 
rest of the Rangers to stop this prize-fight 
riot?’’ they demanded. 


APTAIN BILL shifted his cud and 
spat expansively. “Rest of ’em?” he 
echoed in surprise. “Hell, you’ve only got 
one riot, ain’t you?”’ Ever since, that has 
been the rallying motto of the Rangers. 
McDonald was not unwilling to swagger, 
if the occasion seemed fitting. (In fair- 
ness it must be admitted that his career 
appears in the perspective of forty years 
as one of the outstanding records of the 
force.) 

On another occasion there was a long- 
shoremen’s strike, with angry mobs, at 
Port Arthur. This time he brought four 
Rangers with him. As they approached 
the scene of hostilities, led by the local 
authorities, Bill inquired, ‘How many do 
you estimate in that mob?” 

“About four hundred,’ answered the 
spokesman. 

McDonald sighed with relief, and 
hitched up his pants. “Four hundred 
against five Rangers,” he mused. “Well, 
that makes it about even.’’ As events 
proved, it was lopsidedly in favor of the 
Rangers. 

Another saying of McDonald’s is still 
a slogan of the force. This was coined 
when he philosophically remarked, ‘‘No 
man in the wrong can stand up against a 
fellow who’s in the right and keeps a- 
coming.”’ Ranger tradition and experience 
tell that Bill was correct. For instance, 
despite the thousands of times that a lone 
Ranger has had to fight for his prisoner 
against a mob which wanted either to 
rescue the culprit or to lynch him, only 
twice is there a record that a Ranger has 
lost his prisoner to a mob. Once was at 
least sixty years ago, in El] Paso—nobody 
knows just how it happened, but the blot 
is generally attributed to Mexicans res- 
cuing a Mexican prisoner. The other 
happened only a few years ago, and is not 
considered a stain on the record, for a 
lynching mob in a North Texas city finally 
got their victim away from the Rangers 
by burning down the courthouse. 

In the early days the principal duty of 
the Rangers was to fight Indians—which 
they did with such success that by general 
Texas consent one Ranger was worth two 
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companies of Regulars. Why not? The 
Ranger of that day was typically a boy in 
his twenties, born in the saddle and weaned 
on a Colt. He could saddle his horse, tie 
on a blanket, a few beans, some bacon and 
flour, and be in hot pursuit of the Indians 
before a troop of cavalry could load its 
first wagon. 

The Texas Rangers of those days 
were legal guerrillas. They fought in the 
only way the Indians could understand, 
no holds barred, no prisoners taken, all 
victims scalped, all towns burned, all live- 
stock driven away. Most of them died 
in their boots. And the Indians eventually 
learned to stay on their reservations. 
That the Rangers were the cause was 
proved during the few years immediately 
after the Civil War, when the force was 
disbanded but reorganized when hell 
broke loose all over Texas. 

The next stage was the era of two-gun 
outlaws who thought that a quick draw 
and plenty of rotgut would put any man 
at the top of the heap. Most of them 
ended on the bottom of a heap of dirt, 
dead of lead poisoning administered by 
the Rangers. Not to claim all the credit 
for our force—there were plenty of United 
States marshals and western sheriffs who 
were admirable exponents of the art of lead 
poisoning. Working together, the officers 
cleared up the tough frontier. 

In the first few years of this century 
came the rather unexpected recurrence of 
border trouble. Any number of Mexicans 
more ambitious and enterprising than 
scrupulous undertook to prey on the herds 
of the cattlemen along the border. A 
quick foray—wasn’t the word’s original 
meaning a raid by the Scotch on English 
herds and flocks?—and back went several 
hundred head of steers and horses, the 
cattle to swell the treasuries of the raiders 
and the horses to mount them for the next 
raids. 

This had been the principal trouble of 
the 70’s. Now it broke out again. And 
as disorder grew with the various Mexican 
revolutions of those days, border turbu- 
lence increased. 


NE of the most famous affairs of this 
century was the enterprise under- 
taken by Aniceto Pizano in 1915. He de- 
cided to retake Texas for his country. He 
organized a force of sixty-one men and 
struck in the Valley near San Benito which, 
for those readers unacquainted with the 
thousands of square miles of Texas geogra- 
phy, is a town not far from Brownsville, 
which in turn is near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. 

I had received word at Austin almost as 
soon as Pizano crossed the border. Orders 
went to the Brownsville Ranger station to 
hurry to the scene. At the same time we 
started a special train from Marfa, in West 
Texas, with what men we could muster 


there. All told, with the group of us from 
Austin, we had perhaps thirty-five men. 

It took some hours after the force was 
assembled before we made satisfactory 
contact with the enemy, in the late after- 
noon. We shot them up, killed a few, then 
lost them in the dark. Next morning the 
Rangers started their race for the Rio 
Grande, close behind Pizano and his men; 
they had apparently given up the idea of 
re-annexing Texas to Mexico. The run- 
ning fight carried over thirty miles, and 
for two years afterward in the heavy un- 
derbrush skeletons were being found, of 
Mexicans who had been wounded and 
crawled off the road to die. Ten men got 
back. And Captain Monroe Fox, ques- 
tioned by someone on this estimate, gave 
the Rangers a remark to chuckle over on 
quiet evenings for years to come. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
said Fox judicially, “I think that figure’s 
right. We didn’t get them all, you know.” 
(For his head some Mexicans offered a re- 
ward of five hundred head of cattle, but 
it never was earned.) 


UT here, I’m reminiscing like any old 
timer. I started out to tell why and 
how Texas Rangers have their usefulness 
today, when the leather-legged outlaws on 
cow-horses have given way to well-groomed 
bandits who look like Wall Street brokers 
and strike, unlike rattlesnakes, without 
warning. Unless I rein in tightly I’ll be 
telling the sagas of Captain Jack Hayes 
and Lieutenant Ed Burleson; the tale of 
Cynthia Ann Parker who was captured as 
a child by Indians, married to a chief, bore 
a son who became the famous chief 
Quanah Parker, was captured in battle 
by Sul Ross of the Rangers—later Gover- 
nor Ross—and died in captivity along with 
her suckling daughter; of Leander H. 
McNelly, who laid out thirteen dead 
Mexicans in a row in a border town as a 
lesson to rustlers from across the river; 
of the killing of Sinful Sam Bass, the cap- 
ture of Wes Hardin, who would bet a 
drink he could kill a stranger sitting in the 
shade two blocks away—and collect his 
bet instanter; of any number of heroic 
tales of the long ago, when the Rangers 
were all that stood between Texas and the 
Indian-outlaw-rustler menaces of the day. 
Or I could tell just as colorful tales of the 
Rangers who cleaned up the oil boom 
towns of East Texas in ’30 and ’31, running 
suspicious characters out of town by sun- 
down and filling the churches with man- 
acled prisoners because the jails were al- 
ready full. (In ’91 Bill McDonald used 
boxcars as jails, up in the Panhandle— 
almost a precedent.) 

A hard-boiled firm of efficiency engineers 
from up North recently completed a sur- 
vey of the government of the State of 
Texas. They told us, and they were right, 
that the Rangers are inefficient because 
they lack centralization, squad cars, radio 
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communication, secure tenure of office free 
from political considerations. They pointed 
out, just as truly, that their present organi- 
zation is an anachronism and needs recast- 
ing into the mold of a well-equipped, well- 
staffed state constabulary which can meet 
modern conditions with modern tools for 
fighting crime. They pointed out a lot of 
weaknesses we already knew, and they 
found a few which we had not vet caught 
up with. 

Most of us Rangers agree with the 
engineers, and heartily hope that legislation 
may permit bringing the force up to date. 
But while we are citing the engineers, let 
me quote one paragraph which is a rather 
extraordinary comment in an engineering 
survey. They wrote: 

“From its inception, the policies of the 
Ranger force have been the same, and these 
are now accepted by all members of the 
force as traditional. These policies are in 
effect ‘Get your man and keep no records 
except of final results.’ This policy has 
become so well established that the value 
of the Rangers cannot be determined from 
their apparent record, as their preventive 
value far outweighs any concrete results 
that can be shown by reports. It is not 
unusual for two Rangers to be assigned to 
quell a riot, and for only one to remain and 
maintain peace after the acute stage has 
passed. Not only the lawbreaker, but 
even excitable citizens, have such whole- 
some respect for the Ranger that his mere 
presence obviates the necessity for his 
taking any action.”’ That, I submit, con- 
sidering its source, is a testimonial. 

A few odds-and-ends of fact, and this 
article will reach an abrupt close. There 
has never been a prescribed uniform foi 
the Rangers; until recently they all vol- 
untarily wore ten-gallon white felt hats 
(they are sometimes referred to collectively | 
as The Gentleman in the White Hat) and 
high-heel top boots with spurs, but some of 
the youngsters are discarding these as 
unfitted to automobile patrol. Their pay 
is from $115 to $150 per month, accordinz 
to rank, plus $30 subsistence. They are 
headquartered in four stations throug) | 
the State. 

There are 32 Rangers right now—I’ll bet | 
you thought there were five hundied of 
them. Your estimate would, I think, be 
shared by a good many bad men of the| 
Southwest. 





Henry Hutchings is a member of Bothwell 
Kane Post of The American Legion of Fort 
W orth, Texas, and served as Commander of 
the Department of Texas in 1920. He has 
served four terms as Adjutant General of the 
State of Texas: 1911-17 and 1933-35. Like- 
wise he served as Texas’s Secretary of State 
under Governor Neff in 1924. The Adjutant 
General, in addition to commanding the 
Texas National Guard, is commandant of 
the Texas Rangers, about whom General 
Hutchings writes in this issue. He resigned 
as Adjutant General in 1917 to take com- 
mand of the 71st Brigade, 36th Division, 
served at home and overseas, and was breveted 
major general when retired, 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country 
is modern. It leads the world. Yet 
there is an old-fashioned simplicity 
about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial 
methods as well as to the nation- 
wide plan of decentralized operation 
under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has only one 
class of stock and that stock is not 
watered. . 

It has 675,000 stockholders living 
in every corner of the land. Their 
average holding is twenty-eight 
shares. No individual or organization 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


owns as much as one per cent of the 
stock. There are no secret reserves 
or hidden assets. 

This structure is net of recent 
origin, but dates back many years to 
the early days of the telephone. It 
has lived on because it is right and 
in the best interest of the public. It 
has been fundamental in making the 
Bell System a distinctive American 


business. 





Research for the Bell System is carried 
on by Bell Laboratories. Manufactur- 
ing, purchasing, distributing by Western 
Electric. Both help in giving the country 
good, economical telephone service. 
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Meet (oalliphora Erythrocephala 


(Continued from page 17) 


treatment in addition to a nervous upset. 

Because of their feeding habits, maggots 
clean up the offensive and harmful con- 
tents of a wound, but do not eat the healthy 
tissue. Hence they can do no harm. They 
seek out crypts and pockets of infection 
which cannot be reached by any other type 
of dressing, and after cleaning up these 
deep sores they obligingly come back to 
the surface. They need air to breathe, so 
they may be depended upon not to stay 
down for too long. 

Wounds receiving maggot dressings are 
regularly dressed twice a week. Practically 
all of these wounds are of the crater type, 
and particularly in leg osteomyelitis cases 
they may be six inches long, two inches 
wide, and two inches deep. They are 
washed cut, which removes all of the 
maggots. Then fresh maggots are placed 
in the wound, enough so that in three or 
four days, wher. they are removed, they 
will fill the wound. The fresh maggots are 
little fellows, newly hatched a few hours 
before, not longer than two millimeters. 
They will grow and prosper while doing 
their work, and within three days will be 
full-size, about three-eighths of an inch. 
Consequently the surgeon applying a live 
maggot dressing must allow for the growth. 
An average leg dressing takes about 1200 
maggots. The wound is bandaged in such 
fashion that the little wrigglers are con- 
fined to their field of usefulness. Believe 
it or not, the typical patient undergoing 
maggot therapy will watch his maggots by 
the hour as they appear above the gauze 
covering, then go back to work. He de- 
velops almost an affection for them. And 
we know from experience that whenever 
we bring a visitor to inspect his wound, he 
will be delighted to show off his personal 
larvae! Alas, within three of four days they 
will be discarded to die. 

Visitors usually expect that we have 
large stocks of maggots on hand. Actually, 
it does not work that way. We have a small 
room in which our maggot unit is housed. 
On a long table is a glass-doored cabinet 
carefully controlled for temperature (72 to 
76 degrees Fahrenheit) for humidity (45 


to 55 degrees), and which is electrically 
lighted twenty-four hours a day. In the 
various compartments of this air-con- 
ditioned cabinet you will find the blue- 
bottle blowfly (calliphora erythrocephala) 
in all stages of development. These flies 
are, incidentally, all of them descendants 
of the flies brought from Johns Hopkins 
when Dr. Livingston came to us. They are 
the common bluebottle which you find in 
the woods and fields; they are not the com- 
mon greenbottle, because the greenbottle 
and his maggots contain a great deal of 
arsenic, and their application to a wound 
might bring on arsenic poisoning for the 
patient. 

These are our breeding stock of flies. 
They are fed scraps of elderly beef ob- 
tained from the hospital butcher shop. On 
scraps of beef the female flies lay their 
eggs, 180 to a cluster. Those which we do 
not disturb go through their regular life 
cycle of eggs, larva, pupa, and adult fly. 
But on the afternoon preceding one of our 
dressing days, one or two of the beef scraps 
are removed from the fly cage and receive 
some close attention. A laboratory 
technician lifts off the beef as many egg 
clusters as will yield the estimated maggot 
requirements for next morning. When he 
has enough, he puts them in a test tube 
of bichloride of mercury solution. After a 
few minutes, he strains them out of this. 
Then he plants them, one cluster to a jar, 
in specially prepared sterilized jars con- 
taining special sterilized food for maggots. 
These jars are now covered with sterile 
gauze and placed in the incubator already 
described. 

Next morning there are our maggots, 
approximately 180 to a jar, all eager to go 
to work. The jars are taken out as needed 
and the maggots applied to the wounds. 
These, you will observe, are not ordinary 
maggots. They are sterile, surgically clean 
maggots, which can be introduced into the 
wound with no fear of contaminating it. 
(As a matter of fact, we are probably being 
over-cautious by this sterile technique; 
our best guess is that if we simply took the 
maggots off beef and popped them into 


the wounds, they would be quite as effec- 
tive, because of their self-cleansing char- 
acteristics.) 

In any event, the treatment is so suc- 
cessful that Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals throughout the country are sending 
to Hines Hospital those patients whose 
difficulties fail to respond to other treat- 
ment and who seem promising material 
for maggot therapy. For example, we have 
several hundred cases of osteomyelitis 
annually, of which approximately 100 need 
maggot treatment for anywhere from twe 
weeks to six months. Of these 100 stub- 
bornest cases from all over the Veterans 
Administration hospitals, about 80 will be 
cured by the maggots. For the other 20, no 
treatment but amputation will serve in the 
present development of medical science. 

It makes little difference what type of 
bacteria cause the wounds, with one or two 
exceptions. The two commonest types of 
pyogenic bacteria are easy prey for the 
maggots. So are most other types. With 
wounds infected by tuberculosis, most 
commonly encountered in some types of 
fistulae, the maggot treatment is less suc- 
cessful. Our average on T. B. wounds is 
only ten percent with maggots, but even 
this is just so many people cured who 
previously must have been given up. 

Yes, we are more than proud of our mag- 
got unit at Hines Hospital. For it has been 
developed not under the comparatively 
favorable auspices of an endowed research 
laboratory. Rather, it has been worked 
out by busy surgeons and pathologists 
from their enthusiasm for science and 
their loyalty to their duty. They have 
carried maggot therapy far beyond the 
point to which it had developed when first 
we used it, and their discoveries bid fair 
to make this treatment available every- 
where that physicians are found. As for the 
veterans for whom our hospital is main- 
tained—they may feel reassured that here, 
as in a good many other fields where sci- 
entific progress has been greatest, their 
hospital has not only kept up with the 
parade but has in a good many instances 
been well out in front. 


This Japan Business 


Japan is no pigmy, but a mighty power 
in the confidence of rising strength. The 
little group of islands is occupied by sixty- 
four millions of people of an inbred, homo- 
geneous, martial race, under the god-head 
of an Emperor of a line which they claim 
is two thousand years old. Their very 
religion is one of patriotism. It offers im- 
mortality to those who die in battle for 
their emperor. Their spirits will revisit 
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their old homes to witness the pride of 
their parents and friends in that son who 
gave his life for Japan. 

By fighting, the Japanese won Formosa 
from China; they took Korea; they won 
Manchuria (now Manchukuo) from Rus- 
sia; they pressed on, taking Jehol, another 
section of northern China, on to the bord- 
ers of Mongolia. They see all this vast 
area, which is five times the extent of their 


home islands, as their own just as much as 
we see California or Hawaii as our own. 
For I am not thinking in the terms of 
broken treaties, of international law with 
reference to this annexation, but in the 
terms of the cause which is in Japanese 
minds, in the very marrow of their bones. 

They will fight to the death for Manchu- 
kuo as surely as the English will fight to 
the death for their English Channel. It 
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has been consecrated to them by their 
soldier dead in the siege of Port Arthur and 
on the fields of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-’05 just as the banks of the Rhine 
have been to the French and Germans. 
They are in Manchukuo by force, and only 
force can put them out. 

The Japanese attitude toward us does 
not seem consistent. Militant emotion 
never is. But you have to take that, too, 
as a fact for which men may fight. One 
view that stirs Japanese enmity visualizes 
America as actually contemplating the 
conquest of Japan by invasion as well as 
despoiling her of Manchukuo. 

Other nations have not recognized Man- 
chukuo; they have protested against 
Japanese aggression in China. But the 
other nations play in with Japanese emo- 
tion in passing the buck to us as the great 
objector. We are seen as the dog-in-the- 
manger that leaves the appetite of Japan- 
ese policy unsatisfied, as trying to bolster 
the flabby mass of China in resistance to 
Japanese aims, as placing obstacles in the 
pathway of Japanese nationalistic and 
even individual ambitions. It is human 
nature to want a scapegoat, and we have 
been cast for the part by the Japanese. 

Their apprehension over our aggression 
does not interfere with their martial con- 
fidence. Since they have had no great war 
for thirty years they have a generation 
fresh for the front; they are convinced, as 
other peoples are, that they have no equal 
as fighters. Their faith in the expansion of 
their power as their destiny is bolstered by 
their present prosperity. They are really 
enjoying an industrial boom while they 
look across the Pacific at us still wrestling 
with a depression. They even think that 
America is broke and incapable of the ex- 
pense of a great war, though we have the 
largest gold reserves and we possess all 
but a few items for carrying on a war. 

This busy hill of ants, who carry a hornet 
sting in war, apply supple fingers for long 
hours and a six-day week at low wages to 
the latest machinery in driving rivals out 
of the textile market of Asia. Their enter- 
prising salesmen are pushing their invasion 
of world markets with all kinds of manu- 
factured goods. The latest is that they 
have a cheap automobile which will under- 
sell Detroit abroad. Japanese ships get 
the pay for carrying Japanese goods. All 
this is peaceful business competition. If 
the Japanese product is cheaper in the 
five-and-ten the housewife buys it. South 
America is proving to be an especially 
fruitful field. 

Industrial Japan seems to be winning a 
trade victory of peace such as Germany 
was winning in the prospering days of em- 
pire before the World War. But human 
nature ever cries for more, and the Japanese 
cry for more as the energy of the compact, 
densely populated nation seeks outlet. 
Japan has an annual excess of one million 
births over deaths. The mention of birth 
control is forbidden in the press. Large 
farnilies are in keeping with the Japanese 
religious faith. There are sons to spare in 
death for the Emperor. 
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Now suppose that the United States | 
does go to war with Japan. We may say | 
that ship for ship our Navy is better than | 
the Japanese. The Japanese think theirs 
is the better. Anyhow, they have a very 
efficient and very hard-working navy under 
the strictest discipline, and we may grant 
that it is as good as ours for argument’s 
sake. 

One does not have to know American or 
Japanese secret navy plans to understand | 
the broad outlines of policy. Our Navy 
would put to sea for the defense of Hawaii; 
it would take care to prevent aircraft and 
submarine bases against us in the Aleu- 
tians. Instead we might use them as bases 
for raids against Japan. We would hope 
that the Japanese battle fleet would come 
out for a decisive naval battle as the British 
hoped the German would at the outset of 
the World War. 

But the German did not until Jutland 
because it was inferior in strength for open 
battle. It turned to guerilla tactics, to sub- 
marine warfare. We may take it that the 
Japanese battle fleet would not meet ours 
in mid-Pacific, but play for the advantage 
of battle in home waters. 

Would our fleet go to the coast of Japan? 
Every mile it advanced would mean a loss 
of power through being farther from its | 
base and dependent upon a longer line cf | 
communications. We might not even send 
our fleet to the Philippines, but depend 
upon sniping for the time being if Japan 
sought occupation of the Philippines. 

There is another reason why our fleet 
would not steam cicse to Japan. It is the 
same that led the Germans to hope that 
the British battle fleet would come within 
the radius of the fire of the great fortress of 
Heligoland and into the German mine 
fields. 

Nature formed the Japanese islands for 
modern naval defense. In her Inland Sea 
with its narrow entrances Japan has un- 
assailable security for ships and main 
supply depots. 

Her indented coastline provides perfect 
nesting places for submarines; her waters 
favor mine fields. Her planes would be 
near the target of our ships which would 
be so far from their base for reconditioning 
and repairs. Although our fleet’s strength 








were as five to three against the Japanese 
and more efficient it could not sever the 
bridge across the Korean strait to Man-| 
chukuo or place Japan actually in block- 
ade. 

This should relieve Japanese alarmists | 
of any fear that the United States might | 
try to take Manchukuo or invade Japan. 
If not, let us point out the numbers of our 
regulars and National Guard—without 
considering shipping for their transport | 
and supply across six thousand miles of | 
ocean—in comparison with Japan’s ability 
to put one million men fully armed, 
equipped and supplied into nearby Man- 
chukuo in one month and three millions 
in three months. 

A seeker after facts, having relegated 
another Japanese error to the same class 
as that the United (Continued on page 54) 
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This Japan Business 


(Continued from page 53) 


States is broke and cannot afford to finance 
a war, may take up our own illusion that 
we could soon starve Japan into submission 
for want of food and munitions. 

Japan can draw enough food from Man- 
chukuo to preclude her having to endure 
the rationing that the Germans knew in 
1914-’18. She would restrict the diet of the 
Koreans before she did that of the home 
folks. She manufactures her own arms. 
She has laid in enough raw material, in- 
cluding oil, for a three-year war. She has 
ample firing coal in Manchukuo, aside 
from her home resources. In taking posses- 
sion of the mines of North China she got 
cooking coal. She is ready, ever ready. It 
is her readiness for war plus her industry 
which has brought her rich tribute. 

What next in a war between the United 
States and Japan? We should be in a much 
better position than the Germans for har- 
assing tactics near Japan’s own shores. 
For our battle fleet would be in the open, 
all our surface vessels, our fast cruisers and 
destroyers, free to range the seas for prey. 

Japan is more dependent than we are on 
export trade. She sells us more than we 
sell to her. We are practically self-con- 
tained. We can get on without her silks 
and tea, while she needs our cotton for 
manufacture. If we keep our Navy strong 
enough for its task we can at once cut off 
all her trade with the western hemisphere. 

Our commerce destroyers would so 
cripple her on other trade routes that she 
could not compete with her trade rivals in 
other markets. Her ships would have to 
run the gauntlet of our sniping to bring in 
the raw materials which she would find 
she had not provided for. With spurred 
American energy utilizing all our resources 
as it did in 1917-’18, building, building and 
pressing harder and harder, the siege 
would continue. 

If anyone thinks that valiant and stub- 
born Japan would yield easily, let him 
read her history and learn the character of 
her people. And if anyone thinks that we 
would yield easily let him study our record. 
Japan could not get a strangle hold on us. 
We would find it hard to get one on her. 
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It would be a long and bitter war to the 
death. And again both nations better con- 
sider just what they would get out of it 
before they let their angry passions rise. 

All this is provided no other nation 
enters the war. What great nation would 
be on the side of the Japanese? Not Soviet 
Russia with her immense army, vast re- 
sources and more than double Japan’s 
population. The Soviets might seize the 
opportunity to realize an old ambition to 
reach the warm seas by striking through 
Manchukuo. 

Then Japan would be pouring out blood 
and money in a land war against one great 
power at the same time as in a naval war 
against another great power. 

So, instead of turning her indignation on 
the United States as the barrier to her ex- 
pansion, she might well consider this 
prospect. And the Russian is not the only 
threat. There is Great Britain with her 
Indian Empire, her Malaysia, her Borneo, 
her strong defense base at Singapore and 
her fortress mountain of Hong Kong off 
the southern coast of China. 

Her trade has suffered more than our 
own from Japanese competition. She was 
more dependent on what she has lost than 
we on what we have lost, to keep the home 
fires burning. The number of her textile 
workers on the dole in stricken Manchester 
forms a black spot in her economic re- 
covery. 

She might find that it was a good time 
to strike against the menace to her Asiatic 
empire, and so might France with her 
large Asiatic interests, while Holland gave 
of what power she had to insure future 
security for her rich colony of Java. Mus- 
solini, that shrewd bargainer, might get 
his price for speeding the unmolested 
passage of the British and French navies 
through the Mediterranean. Perhaps his 
navy might join the grand parade. Instead 
of the nations of Europe making war on 
one another again, as Japanese statesmen 
seem to be inclined to think they will, 
warrior Europe might conclude that this 
war should be localized in the Far East. 

There are the cards of force in this frac- 





tious world, which arms on the seven seas 
and the lands between, for all to see on the 
table. If we played the game as other 
powers do we might form an alliance to 
hold Japan in secure check. That would 
be simple enough if we had a Mussolini, 
and no United States Senate, to run our 
affairs as his personal empire. 

But this is not our way. It is against the 
cardinal principle that Washington set for 
us, and whenever we have violated that 
principle we have been the tenderfoot 
among old poker hands to our cost. Never 
theless allies may come to us after we are 
in a war. 

But it does seem clear that the Japanese 
are dreaming of a Japanese day even as the 
Germany of the Kaiser dreamed of her day. 
The dream is that the ports of all Asia, 
which has half the world’s population, and 
all its trade-route approaches, shall be 
subject to Japanese naval power under a 
Japanese Monroe Doctrine. We shall know 
how serious this dream is when Japan 
begins building under a naval program free 
from the limitations of the naval pact 
which she has denounced. 

Will she build for the short thrust to 
protect her own seas or for the arrow- 
flight of long-range vessels with a steaming 
radius as far as the Red Sea, Australia and 
the coast of South America? That would 
be an offensive-defensive policy of con- 
quering aggression, a threat of the same 
kind as though we made Dutch Harbor a 
great naval base and fortified airports and 
submarine bases in the western Aleutians 
to bring us close to Japan for under-sea and 
aerial bombing attacks. 

And about Australia? Americans are 
frequently asked what the United States 
would do if Australia were endangered. 
What would we do? 

We have seen staggering changes in the 
last twenty years. We face staggering pos- 
sibilities. Japan plans not for a year ahead, 
nor five years, but for tens of years. Our 
policy makes an attack upon Japan in her 
own area as absurd as the dominance of our 
naval power in the waters around Hawaii is 
essential. 
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War Bride 


(Continued from page 23) 


began to see how it had been with Cousin 
Sally, and how it was going to be with me. 
I had grown up and learned that dark 
handsome young millionaires were an ex- 
tinct species, if they ever had existed out- 
side of fairy tales. There weren’t even any 
homely poor young men lying around loose. 
All the boys I knew and liked had left 
town. There wasn’t a youth to be had 
worth the having. 

I could marry an old man. But the idea 
was revolting to me after one of that sort 
stole a kiss from me beneath the honey- 
suckle. His kiss was sloppy. And his shirt 
bosom was stiff and creaked. Even if I had 
surmised that he was going to become the 
Big Shot in politics that he did become I 
could never then have desired an old man 
of forty. 

I could follow one of my two or three 
admirers to a training camp and become a 
war bride. But there was Lucille with her 
posthumous baby. There was Mrs. Trent, 
having to lead Allen Trent around by the 
hand. There was Marian, eating her heart 
out because she knew her husband had a 
Madelon already. 

I could be an old maid like Cousin Sally. 

Well, it wasn’t my choice, exactly, but 
that’s what I turned out to be. 

That’s what the war did to me, boys! 

Once, after the tumult and shouting 
died, I got right close to the brink of matri- 
mony. But people held me back so I 
couldn’t make the plunge. After that I was 
so sure I was a typical spinster I wrote a 
piece about it for the paper. And me still 
on the sunny side of thirty! Seems funny, 
from here. 

It was a good big paper that published 
my heart-throbbing article about love and 
home-fires and motherhood and me being 
an old maid. Only a big publication, with 
a circulation far and wide, could have paid 
my price for my confession story. It was, 
to reveal all, Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
But it wasn’t what I said that turned the 
trick. It was the illustration. Not beauti- 
ful. But not bad, not bad. 

Lots of strange men wrote to me in the 
spring of ’26. I listed their professions, just 
to get all the fun I could out of my fan 
mail. Bankers, professors, merchants, ga- 
rage mechanics, realtors, cowboys, sheep- 
herders, lawyers, editors, drummers, pho- 
tographers, lumberjacks, insurance agents, 
engineers, farmers, politicians, poets, avi- 
ators—and from South America a couple 
of lunatics. Sure, I know. They all were. 
Who isn’t? 

“Well, I suppose you get several letters 
now, as sO many people saw your ad,” 
wrote Billy, who lived in Peculiar, was “a 
jolly good fellow” in his own opinion, and 
“preferred a good home.” 

Billy was right. I got almost as many 
letters as I wrote during the war; from 
Shorty in Arizona, and a logger in the 
Cascade Mountains, from a Japanese boy 
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and a Californian of eighty. There’s no 
place like California, I’ve heard. 

From P. O. Box 11 came the news: “T 
have your picture framed in my office 
where I work . . . I have no one to cheer 
me, and it is lonesome. Please answer if | 
you can permit yourself to do so.” 

I couldn’t permit myself to do so, for I | 
knew at once from the box number and the 
postmark of a nearby town that “the 
writer is in the Pen. I hope you can with- 
stand that, as it is not serious.”” Not seri- 
ous? My stars, what is? I like to think 
that man has served his term, reformed, 
and prospered. 

A gentleman in Ohio prefessed to have 
“the same ideas as you have though not 
such maternal ones as you have set forth.” 

And a gentleman from Missouri offered 
me a gem: “i am not afraid to meet you 
just the same i am awfully buisy. i could 
not get away unless it was realy nessessary 

. .- P S no what i want is some one that | 
wants a home and will put a shoulder in | 
the harnes and will stay at home and take 
care of what i make and we will so soon | 
have a home &1,/;,” 

The cryptic typewritten punctuation 
marks assembled at the end were the 
author’s. They could mean anything. I 
was quite sure I wouldn’t want his home or | 
&l,;/,—so it was never nessessary for him | 
to get away on my account. 

A Spanish War veteran rose to astonish- 
ing heights of patriotism: “I am an old 
batchlor 42 and think it about time I’m 
trying to do something for my country 
besides being a soldier.” 

But it was Dave, of Teeppee Creek, 
Alaska, who encouraged me most: “Gee, 
I'd like to have your picture for my corner 
of the room! . . . Your social position puts 
me out of the running. But you pick out 
your ideal in your own class, and if he 
won’t come across with the ring I'll go | 
down and make him. I’m strong enough, | 
so don’t be afraid to pick a husky boy. | 
Anyhow, I’m your fan for all times.” 

Bless the lad, I thought. I can have this 
letter framed, and then anybody can see 
that J don’t have to be an old maid unless | 
I want to be. Dave will come to my rescue 
if I can’t put it over alone. 

But I could, Dave, my boy. And did. | 

There were grains of wheat among the | 
chaff; so I planted a grain. And it grew. 

I had acquired an experienced hand 
when it came to writing letters to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Buck privates, gobs, 
sergeants, captains, the commandant of a | 
naval training station—friends of mine and 
friends of my friends were on the mailing 
list by which I did my bit with a pen not 
mightier than their swords. Perhaps I 
missed the pastime as fliers missed their 
government planes when the excitement of 
the war was over. 

At any rate, I obeyed that impulse and 
struck up a (Continued on page 56) 
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new correspondence with a volunteer ex- 
sailor who bought a Cosmopolitan, wrote 
an amusing and provocative letter, and 
resolved to fight it out on lines of ink 
if it took all summer. How I laughed 
as he besieged the citadel with his long- 
distance guns! He was miles and miles 
away from his target and I never expected 
him to make a hit. 

He would come to see me. No, that 
would spoil all the fun. I might not like 
him off paper. 

He had fallen in love with my picture in 
the magazine the minute that he saw it. 
Was he romantic! 

He would send me a diamond ring. I had 
a diamond ring with three stones in it. 

He was going to marry me or know the 
reason why. I had an impediment in my 
speech and couldn’t say yes. 

Clever silly letters, all tied up with blue 
ribbon and packed away in a trunk in the 
attic! 


HERE was no law at that time against 

a Legionnaire going to a convention. 
Even I couldn’t invoke one. I could only 
say it was too bad that we had recently 
moved from the South to the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, where the Eighth National 
Convention of The American Legion was 
held in October. 

Legionnaires came east by the legion. 
One came to my door by taxicab. He 
brought twenty dollars’ worth of yellow 
roses and orchids with him. Here was a 
petty officer who knew how to lay a smoke 
screen. He was better looking than his pic- 
ture and I was no worse than mine. We 
held hands in the taxicab, driving back 
through Fairmount Park from dinner at 
the Benjamin Franklin. Sailors in port 
never waste time. 

Soldiers, flags, drums, and bugles! 

Why, it was a wartime world again, ro- 
mantic and thrilling! Everywhere were 
men in uniforms, gallant and gay. Every- 
where were bands playing “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” Everywhere were bright 
banners—color, laughter, and exhilarating 
activity. People seethed about in circles, 
smiling at people they had never seen be- 
fore, just as they used to do at the armory 
dances given for the troops. Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die! Go 
back, that is, to our humdrum jobs of mak- 
ing a living in a workaday world. 

We dined together, danced together. 
Lunched together, and sat hand in hand 
through the chariot race of Ben-Hur. We 
sat for hours, too, in the stadium while 
delegation after delegation, band after 
band, float after float, and the Kentucky 
mountaineers paraded before us. 

We went to the Sesquicentennial, linger- 
ing longest in the model house, where you 
could start your breakfast coffee percolat- 
ing down in the kitchen by pressing a but- 
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War Bride 


(Continued from page 55) 


ton on the bedside table. The Indian 
magician in the Taj Mahal took a dollar 
from my gardenia, but he didn’t give it to 
me. We felt as if my pocket had been 
picked. 

We spent three hilarious days playing 
together as young couples used to play 
when the boys came home on leave. But 
leaves always end and so do conventions. 
My sailor had thought of that. 

“When this is all over I’m going to 
Montreal,” he said. “Want to come 
along?” 

I stroked the tiny scar on his temple. I 
thought it was probably a shrapnel wound, 
but I never got around to inquiring, luckily. 
He’d have hated to tell me at that stage 
that he slipped on a cake of soap while 
taking a shower bath in Norfolk. 

The orchestra was playing ‘““There’s a 
Long, Long Trail A-Winding.”’ And I was 
young and happy and not cynical again. 

On the fourteenth of October, 1926, I be- 
came a belated war bride. 

It was just exactly like the war weddings 
of ’17—like the impulsive ones, I mean, not 
those with the crossed swords. We an- 
nounced our engagement at my parents’ 
dinner-table an hour after I surrendered. 
The next day at half-past four we were 
married. 

What scampering around there was in 
between! Telephoning relatives over long 
distance, gathering garden flowers to dec- 
orate the hastily-dusted house, ordering 
the bridal bouquet, rushing to barbers and 
manicurists, assembling all the female silk 
underwear in the family for my impromptu 
trousseau, driving to Media for the license, 
sending the sexton panting all over the 
suburb to find the preacher—gosh, it was 
exciting! 

And then—platinum orange blossoms on 
my finger and tears in the eyes of our five 
witnesses. How funny! Tears in every- 
body’s eyes, now, but his. They are blue. 

We had our wedding supper in a white- 
paneled private dining-room of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a dazed little party of 
eight. It was all so sudden! 


= OW do you spell your husband’s last 

name?” whispered my sister over 
the roast young duckling. She had just re- 
turned from Europe and hadn’t begun to 
suspect that this young man was to be 
taken seriously until he was taken for 
better or worse. 

A Legionnaire who knew the bride- 
groom saluted him as we crossed the lobby. 

“Hi, there Judge! Why you so dressed 
up? Going to a wedding?” 

“Been to one,” replied my sailor. 

It was the same jovial Legionnaire who 
ran the risk of being sued for slander by 
reporting back home: “Judge must have 
been awful dru~k at the convention. He 
got married!” 


We went to Montreai, though 100,000 
Legionnaires tried to.keep us from getting 
there. They gathered in the square and 
blocked the progress of our taxicabs en 
route to the railroad station as if they had 
been Germans and ours the taxicabs of 
Paris advancing on Berlin. 

We came back from Montreal to the 
State where my lawyer-sailor lived—a 
Swiss sailor he was now, dwelling in the 
mountains far from the U.S. S. Mississippi. 
Lucky war bride, I! My bridegroom’s 
furlough had no end. We settled down a 
block from his people, whom I had never 
seen before, who thought me very brave. 

“We might have been living on a house 
boat,” they said, “for all you knew.” 

It was true I knew little about the man 
I married the seventh time we were to- 
gether. He didn’t know much more about 
me. But, as we pointed out to our relatives, 
we had all our lives in which to get ac- 
quainted with each other. And only the 
convention time for courting. We couldn’t 
afford to procrastinate. 

But we kept the details of our courtship 
a deep dark secret from our friends. We 
didn’t want them to imagine, along with 
Peculiar Billie, that my husband had got 
me by answering a matrimonial adver- 
tisement. And we didn’t want them watch- 
ing us with curious eyes, wondering how 
long our marriage in haste would last. To 
conventional people it is very hard to ex- 
plain that romantic miracle, love at first 
sight. 


ELL, now it can be told, I’d think. 

We’ve been married for nine years 
and look good forforty more. Noonecansay, 
pointing at us, that war weddings never last 
longer than the war. We’re as much mar- 
ried as if we had been introduced and had 
spent a cautious decade thinking it over. 

But I’m glad I never had to try to con- 
vince Cousin Sally of that. 

Cousin Sally’s whole life was made what 
it was by her war. Strangely enough, that 
is true of my life, too. I did not go over- 
seas, was not wounded nursing at the 
front, and would seem at first glance to 
have been touched less than most by the 
fingers of Mars. Yet my past, my present, 
and my future all hinge upon the World 
War. 

My husband is in the service of the 
United States Veterans Administration. 
He is one of the fifty-odd Adjudication 
Officers on the books—the only one, to 
hear me tell it. He is a Legionnaire and a 
Voyageur Militaire and the sweetest ex- 
service man in the country. He is—cross 
my heart—Elmer. It took me years. But 
I found him. 

The day never passes that some phase of 
The War is not mentioned at our dinner 
tabie. A sympathetic tale about a disabled 
veteran is told. Or jubilation over a de- 
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serving complicated case that could be 
allowed is injected into the conversation. 
Yesterday the anecdote happened to be 
humorous. 

A two hundred and fifty pound psychia- 
tric patient ran away from the Veterans 
Hospital in his pajamas and bare feet. A 
skinny little attendant ran over hill and 
dale in pursuit. My husband praised his 
courage in starting on the venture. 

“Yes, sir,” said the attendant, “it was a 
great chase. I ran after him and then he 
ran after me.”’ 

We laughed from soup to apple-pie over 


that. 


But how strange it is that I who hate 
war with a woman’s hatred of it should owe 
my living and my lover to a war that began 
twenty-one years ago! Life is confusingly 
inconsistent. 

War in Europe? 

Must the wheel turn again? Please God, 
no. 

Let’s just have our military excitement 
at American Legion conventions. In Paris. 
Or Miami. Or where do we go from here? 
St. Louis! 

Soldiers, flags, drums and bugles! 

But no war. Only happy war brides, 
like me. 


The Ueery’s Nest 


(Continued from page 29) 


followed the winding path through the 
woods which led to the cabin, the air was 
sweet with the scent of trailing arbutus 
and the white sand was carpeted with wine- 
red pixie moss, starred with flat-white 
blossoms, while the voices of those tiny 
frogs, the hylas, sounded from far-away 
bogs like little silver bells. 

Suddenly from the other side of the 
shadowed stream began a song in a series 
of soft, arpeggio chords, running down the 
scale, which somewhat resembled the 
words: ““Ta-wheela, ta-wheela, ta-wheela,”’ 
and I recognized the veery or Wilson 
thrush, singing that whisper-song on his 
way north, which the thrushes only use in 
migration. Once again he sang and as the 
music drifted across the water along with 
elusive little waves of fragrance from the 
arbutus, it seemed as though the moon- 
light and the perfume and the song were all 
one. 

When, at last, the veery stopped singing, 
I began to think of supper. Hurriedly 
starting a fire in my big stone fire-place, I 
broiled a brace of chops over the coals, at 
the same time baking in them a big, mealy 
potato. A flap-jack, very skillfully flapped, 
if I do say it as shouldn’t, and covered with 
butter, cinnamon, and white-clover honey, 
was my dessert, topped off with some Stil- 
ton cheese and gooseberry jam. Nothing 
tastes quite so good as a meal in the Bar- 
rens, especially when you resolve to let 
the dishes stand over until morning. 

Before turning in for bed, I had a walk, 
following a dim trail beside the stream. 
Suddenly, so far away that it was but the 
shadow of a sound, I heard the eerie hoot, 
with its doubled second note, of a great- 
horned owl hunting rabbits in the moon- 
light. Then, as I listened, far down the 
stream by the white sand-bank from which 
I dive in midsummer and where the snap- 
ping turtles lay their eggs in June, I ueard 
another sound. It was like the cry of a 
frightened little child—‘‘oo-00-00,” except 
that it kept the same pitch throughout. For 
a moment I could not place the note. Then, 
as it came again, I recognized the call of 
the reccoon, that animal who has a black- 
ringed, cylindrical tail and wears a black 
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mask across his sly, funny-looking face. 

The next day I awoke early, for during 
the hour between dawn and sunrise the 
Barrens are at their loveliest and one sees 
colors then which disappear as the sun 
comes up. That morning, framed in the 
window beside my bed, was more beauty 
than I ever believed could be crowded into 
so small a space. Above a sea of mingled 
greens hung a mist through which the 
spires of the pines showed dark and myster- 
ious while the leaves of the sweet-gums, 
the aspens, the white birches, the black- 
gums and the post-oaks, all blended to- 
gether into a magic carpet, across which 
flowed the stream, a crooked ribbon of dark 
amber lost in a cloud of mist-white and 
spring-green. 

After breakfast I visited the sand-bank 
where I had heard the strange cry the night 
before. Sure enough, there in the white 
sand was a print such as the foot of a baby 
might make, and I recognized the track 
of the hind-feet of a raccoon. These hind- 
feet he sets down flat like his cousin, the 
bear, but only touches the toes of his front 
feet to the ground. 

The last time that I had seen a raccoon 
in the pine-barrens had been two years 
before when I climbed a pin-oak which 
stood in the midst of a flooded marsh, and 
looked down into a hole some thirty feet 
from the ground, where a wood-duck had 
been known to nest. That day there was 
no wood-duck there but as I stared into the 
dusk of the hollow I saw two eyes like balls 
of clear yellow flame looking up at me from 
the black band which stretched across the 
face of a female raccoon. At times she 
would shut her eyes sleepily and apparently 
was not at all disturbed by my staring into 
her bedroom. 

Another time a friend of mine saw a lit- 
tle raccoon crawl out of a hole high in a 
hollow sweet-gum in the Barrens and start 
to go down the tree. Half-way to the 
ground he lost his balance and fell with a 
splash into a puddle at the foot of the tree. 
Immediately he began to cry like a hurt 
child and in a moment his mother came out 
of the den, climbed down to him, picked 
him out of the (Continued on page 58) 
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The Veery’s Nest 


(Continued from page 57) 


watcr by the scruff of his neck and started 
him back up the tree. Every few steps 
he would stop and whimper, whereupon 
she would give him little nips from behind 
and push him encouragingly with her 
pointed nose. 


T WAS months after my trip to the 

Barrens before there came a day when 
I heard a veery thrush sing again. That 
afternoon I was writing in the book-room 
at ‘“Treetop,’”’ my summer home in Corn- 
wall, that tiny town with twenty-seven 
named hills, up in the northwestern corner 
of Connecticut. Close beside me on the 
outer door, which opens into the woods, 
was a hammered iron door-handle, ending 
in a curved flare at either end. I had 
found it as a boy in a deserted tumble- 
down house on Prindie Hill and it seemed 
to me then, as it does now, such a beautiful 
bit of smithy work that I highly resolved, 
some day, to build a house of my own 
around it. 

It had taken me thirty years to carry 
out that laudable resolution but the house, 
with five fire-places and two of the largest 
stone chimneys in captivity, was built at 
last on a rock ledge in the woods high 
above Cream Lake, on the spot where I 
used to camp as a boy. On three sides the 
tops of the trees growing about the knoll 
came to my second-story windows, hence 
the name—‘‘Treetop.” 

Beside me, as I worked that day, hung 
the “‘Black Man,” the enormous head of a 
Japanese demon, covered with matted 
black hair and set in a six-foot charger of 
teak-wood. How the Black Man came to 
me is another story, but ever since the 
house was built he has kept guard over 
my bcok-room and watched me as I 
worked. His grinning mouth shows great 
teeth and his giant eyes glare demoniacally, 
while on either side of the charger are 
sconces of twisted bronze in which yellow 
candles are fixed. 

My children claim that these are 
“corpse-candles” and that at midnight I 
light them and the Head whispers black 
secrets to me, including the plots of 
divers and sundry of my stories—how I 
wish that he would! All I can say about 
these injurious rumors is that they are 
much exaggerated. 

The Black Man, however, certainly 
did me a good turn last spring. A local 
ill-doer broke into Treetop before it had 
been opened for the summer and, exploring 
the house, came at last to the book-room. 
As he moved his flash-light back and 
forth, the vast head suddenly glared at him 
cavernously from its corner, the staring 
eyes seemed to move, the terrible mouth to 
gape wider—and the would-be burglar 
fled for his life, never to return. 

Neglecting my work that day, I looked 
down upon the lake, which is never the 
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same color. Sometimes it is sapphire- 
blue and sparkling, or it may be jade- 
green, olive-gray or show the luminous 
glints of an opal. That afternoon it was 
still and translucent like some vast aqua- 
marine set among the hills. 

In the woods by my door a hermit- 
thrush began to sing. His song had four 
movements. It began with a long, pure 
note, followed by two and sometimes three 
chosds in an ascending scale. Then came 
a similar phrase slightly higher, succeeded 
by a few indescribably sweet minor notes. 
Twice he would sing these three phrases 
through and then do something which I 
have never heard before in the song of a 
hermit, repeat the minors an octave higher, 
so high that on a stringed instrument they 
could only be represented by the over- 
tones of the harmonics. Those last fairy 
notes he sang softly and they were so 
ethereal that I could scarcely follow them. 

Sometimes, indeed, a hermit-thrush will 
exceed the range of human hearing, for 
our ears are only pitched to certain oc- 
taves both in the upper and lower register 
and there are undoubtedly sounds in 
nature both above and below our scale 
which only our lesser brethren ever hear. 
Once I remember listening to a hermit- 
thrush sing at sunset in a grove of birches 
all cream-white and spring-green, a fitting 
setting for his fairy song. He sang the 
usual phrases of his clan and then went 
higher and higher in the scale and seemed 
to stop. I was so close to him as he sang 
that I could see the red-brown tail which is 
the field-mark of the hermit-thrush, con- 
trasted with its olive-brown back. Then, 
although I could no longer hear a note, I 
saw that the bird was still singing with 
wide-open beak and realized that perhaps 
his most beautiful song was for other than 
human ears. 


HAT afternoon there were other sounds 

to distract me from my work. Near the 
lake a red-shouldered hawk called “tuerr, 
tuerr,”’ and once a broad-winged hawk 
passed over treetop with a note like the 
escape of steam. An oven-bird, just out- 
side of my door, said in a loud crescendo, 
“Teacher, teacher, teacher, TEACH!” A 
scarlet tanager gave his slow, passionate 
song, and gleamed like a coal of fire among 
the green leaves of a near-by oak. 

The hermit-thrush evidently did not 
approve of these interruptions and, stop- 
ping his song, began to give his querulous 
little squalling alarm-note, something like 
the mew of a cat-bird. As I listened; I 
suddenly decided to stop my work, and 
hunt that hermit’s nest. Last summer the 
head of my family had come upon one on 
her way to the garage and had given herself 
airs ever since. 

Accordingly, I slipped out by the door 
which opened into the woods and began 


my search. Apparently it was as vain as 
usual. Our woods and fields are full of 
nests in June yet it seems almost impossible 
to discover one of them, except by accident. 
So I reflected, discontently, and kicked a 
clump of Christmas fern close by the path 
which led to the lake. There was a flash 
of white and I leaned down to look into 
a perfect gem of a nest, made entirely of 
woven strips of birch-bark lined with yellow 
grass stems and horse-hair and fastened 
to the largest of the ferns. It contained 
one egg, cream-white with a thick wreath 
of reddish-brown spots at the larger end. 
There was no bird in sight but a few tell- 
tale bits of decayed wood were fastened to 
the bottom of the nest with spider-webs 
and I recognized them as the sign and seal 
of the nest of a black-throated blue warbler. 

John Burroughs had been the first field- 
naturalist to report the finding of the nest 
of that warbler, back in the golden days 
before all the rare nests had been discov- 
ered. I had seen several in the Poconos 
years before but they had always been in 
bushes, usually rhododendrons, and two 
feet or more from the ground. This one 
was not raised over four inches from the 
hill-side and was the first, so far as I 
know, that has ever been reported from a 
fern-clump. 


HAT night one of my boys, not entirely 

trusting his father’s identification, 
visited the nest with a flash-light and saw 
the female warbler on the nest, a brownish 
bird with the same telltale white patch 
on her side that her black and blue mate 
wears. 

I was much heartened by the discovery. 
In fact, the finding of any rare nest always 
makes me feel as if I had suddenly come 
upon a hidden treasure, and J at once re- 
solved to spend the rest of the day birds- 
nesting, for in that sport one should always 
press one’s luck. One nest usually means 
that there are more in the offing. 

Proceeding with my hunt, I came at last 
to the round, green ring which an old 
charcoal pit stamps forever on the woods. 
That one had been made at least seventy- 
five years ago, yet its circle still showed. 
I followed its circumference and at first 
found nothing, but on my second round 
from beneath a tiny bush slipped a brown 
bird. As it alighted a few yards away, it 
stiffly raised and lowered its tail, and by 
that mannerism I recognized a hermit- 
thrush, probably the mate of the one to 
whom I had listened a few minutes before. 

In a little hollow in the grass beneath the 
bush was her nest, lined with red pine 
needles and ringed with a circle of emerald- 
green moss. Beneath the green leaves of 
the bush three eggs shone like turquoises. 
I always think that the blue gleam of the 
eggs of the hermit-thrush against the 
tawny red of the lining of pine needles is 
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one of the most beautiful sights in nature. 

The afternoon was still young and I 
suddenly decided to visit a bit of swampy 
woods a mile or so away where once years 
before I had made a great discovery. Ten 
minutes later 1 was crossing the old bridge 
over Pond Brook near the Sheep Pool 
where the sheep were always washed 
before they were sheared in the old days, 
and I stopped to admire Boundary Elm, 
the largest tree on the farm. 

As I stood there for a moment I saw 
a black-brown sparrow perched on the rail 
of a fence near by. It had a narrow, thin 
tail and ‘‘See-lick, see-lick,” by which 
remark I recognized it for that rare spar- 
row, the Henslow. I followed the steep, 
dusty road which led to the upper pasture 
until I came to an old bar-way hidden 
among the bushes by the road-side and 
turned in the entrance to a forgotten wood- 
road. 

A moment later and I was in the dim, 
green twilight of a dense wood. The nar- 
row leaves of the gray willow made a lace- 
work against the sky and there were slim 
straight elms, black-cherry trees, swamp- 
maples, white pine and a few exquisite 
canoe birches, showing here and there like 
columns of ivory. Thirty years before I 
had come into this wood on a hunt for a 
veery’s nest. I failed to find it, but as I 
pushed my way that day through a tangle 
of sanicle and mitrewort, beside an elm 
tree, half hidden by tall ferns, I saw the 
most beautiful flower of my life, that great 
queen orchid, the pink-and-white lady- 
slipper. Its sepals and petals made a 
snowy cross among the shadows above a 
milk-white shell stained with rose and 
purple. 

For years I used to visit that queen 
flower every June. Then one summer I 
lost her. It came about this way. The 
marsh in which she hid was part of the 
farm of a friend of mine, whose father had 
been the Secretary of Agriculture in Con- 
necticut. He was an enthusiastic flower- 
hunter and each year when I visited my 
colony of queen orchids I would send him 
one. They grew on his land and I figured 
that he certainly ought to have one. With 
each present I would send him, too, vari- 
ous misleading messages as to where the 
flowers could be found. 

This went on for years. Finally he bribed 
with the promise of an apple-wood corner- 
cupboard, which I had long wanted, to 
show him the place. It was not fifty 
yards from the public road but in order to 
give him good measure I walked him 
through several wet swamps before I 
showed him the spot. 

“T’ve walked a hundred miles looking 
for that blame flower and here it was right 
next to the road all the time,” he said 
bitterly. “Only a dub would think of 
looking for an orchid like that in such a 
place.” 

The next year the flower had disap- 
peared never to return. Moreover, he has 
never yet delivered to me that corner 
cupboard. 
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Today, however, I hoped to meet again 
those lost and lovely flowers, but after a 
long search could only find two stalks of 
the orchid with wide green leaves like 
those of the marsh hellebore, but with no 
flowers. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close as 
I turned back through a tangle of ferns, 
feeling that my trip to this half-forgotten 
spot had been a waste of time. 

As evening came on, the birds began 
to sing all around me. “Sipple, sipple, 
sipple,”’ sounded one half-whispered war- 
ble from the top of a high willow and I 
glimpsed the black throat and burnt- 
orange sides of a redstart high above me. 
Then a cisesinut-sided warbler with bright 
chestnut flanks and a golden crown, sang 
his song, much like that of the yellow 
warbler, and there were oven-birds, red- 
eyed vireos and black-blue indigo birds, all 
singing at once. 

At last, from the depth of a laurel 
thicket, came the strain which I had hoped 
to hear—the harp-notes of a veery, and his 
whirling, ringing song seemed to unlock 
dim memories of another life as I listened. 





Again and again those magic notes thrilled | 


through the dusk as if the wood itself | 
were speaking. 

Finally the bird stopped singing and as I 
started back, out from the branches of a 
fallen birch just in front of me slipped a 
thrush, pale-tawny, with a faintly marked 
breast and round black eyes. 








before me, not six inches from the ground, | 


among the birch twigs, was the nest of a 
veery, for which I had searched so long. 
It was made of leaves, lined with black 
roots and edged with grape-vine bark, 
like the nest of a cat-bird, and contained 


three eggs of an even more intense and | 


beautiful blue than those of the hermit. 

There is a certain indescribable ecstasy 
which one who comes suddenly upon some 
hidden beauty or secret in nature, feels. 
It is more than pleasure. It is better even 
than happiness. Perhaps joy is the right 
word. It is that feeling which we used to 
have so often as children and which comes 
so rarely into our workaday lives after we 
are grown up. I have felt it when I have 
seen egrets cross the face of the full moon 
and turn, one by one, for an instant into 
birds of gleaming silver. Again the song 
of a pine woods sparrow in the twilight has 
given me that same thrill of ecstasy. 

That afternoon in the dusk of the orchid- 
haunted swamp, as I looked down upon 
that hidden nest, once again there came 
to me one of those moments of pure joy 
which make life so well worth the living. 

For a long time I stood there motionless 
admiring those blue eggs gleaming in the 
dusk, while the mother-bird flitted through 
the shadows about me like a ghost. 

When at last I turned to go, once more 
from the thicket sounded the notes of her 
mate, whose heartstrings are a lute, and 
his vibrant song, the very spirit of solitude, 
was the last sound that I heard from that 
wood as I came out from the green depths 
of the wood into the dusty road again. 
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voice of a priest in a dimly-lit cathedral. 

Here, if you be heartsick or weary, is the 
place to leave your burden—the forest is 
eager and willing to take it from you. 

Stop and pick some flowers in the 
meadow and then walk on. Throw back 
your head and breathe deep—get the true 
feeling of the earth underneath your feet 
and walk. Let your guide be the west 
wind that fans your cheeks or a little 
stream that lures you on. 

Perhaps, as you come through the under- 
brush into the clearing, you may happen 
upon a little lane which twists and turns 
without rime or reason, but always past 
enchanting grassy slopes where the sunlight 
fails. I hope you will find this lane and 
follow it a way, for it is the Lane to the 
Day Before Yesterday, when the world was 
young, and it goes by pleasant places. 

Don’t hurry too much. You left all that 
at home. Sit down again, and give the 
birds a chance to hop over and look at you. 
Listen to their busy chatter. It is only at 
times like this that we come near reaching 
the something we are always striving after, 
and never quite attaining—that elusive 
will-o’-the-wisp men call happiness. Going 
after things isn’t the way to get peace and 
happiness, and the thoughts that will come 
to you during one hour in a peaceful 
meadow— if you'll let them—will do more 
real good than four weeks at a summer 
hotel. Here is the place to let them creep 
into your consciousness. 

And now after a long time you'll rise and 
start homeward because you’re getting 
hungry and the sun is setting low. Over 
the woods the crows fly slowly to their 
roosting-place, that no man ever saw, at 
the edge of the world. The air is scented 
with the breath- of rejoicing trees—the 
damp smell of earth and cows, and twi- 
light. On this walk home there will bub- 
ble up in your whole body and spirit a 
stream of such amazing well-being as you 
have not felt since childhood. The happy 
quietude of your surroundings will steal 
into your heart and tone down the recol- 
lection of all worrisome memories. 


Seaside Park, New Jersey, has a drum 
corps which has rolled up a fabulous travel 
mileage. 

In addition to this, the Post spends 
large sums on hospital and rehabilitation 
work. W. W. Atterbury, former president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is a charter 
member, and so is W. S. Franklin, traffic 
vice-president. 

You will recall, General Atterbury was 
director general of transportation in the 
A. E. F., and Colonel Franklin bossed all 
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Playing Ftookey 


(Continued from page 11) 


Now the silence will be startled by the 
falling tinkle of a stream or the distant 
lowing of a cow—a long, deep monotone 
echoing from nowhere to nowhere. You 
will stamp vigorously as you go, and not 
be ashamed to sing aloud—and home will 
jump out upon you all too soon. Let your- 
self in the front door, softly, hungrily, and 
don’t tell a soul. 

And then when the evening meal comes, 
just you see the new taste it has. There are 
no such meals in the world as those to be 
eaten in silence and thanksgiving when a 
real walk is finished. There are no conver- 
sations that stand out in your memory like 
the ones you can have then. All the fret 
and worry and drudgery the forest has 
taken away. No room for nervousness 
now, only forgetfulness of self, love and 
tenderness for others. . 

After the meal you'll sit down to a quiet 
volume absolutely at peace with yourself 
and the whole world. You will be able to 
sympathize with all deeds and all people’s 
desires and all men’s achievements and 
yet be content to remain where you are 
now, and what you are now. 

. 5 + * 


Yes, Legionnaires, those words above 
are written only to the mothers of your 
sons. If your son’s mother reads them 
perhaps she will say, “Swell chance I have 
to play hookey with three kids to cook for 
and put to bed.”” Maybe she’s right. Per- 
haps you ought to give her a break. Take 
over her job for one evening, or, if you 
can arrange it, go along yourself one day 
before school is over with her, and your 
boy or a neighbor’s kid. It is much more 
fun if you escape. 

The last few years have taught us all 
that there is really no place we want to 
get to as fast as we were all trying so 
hard to go. 

There is coming once again a realization 
that the real joys of life come when families 
taste together the pleasures found in sim- 
ple things which cost nothing. There is 
as much materialism in the small town as 


eyow Boat 


(Continued from page 33) 


the A. E. F.’s return troop movement after 
the Armistice. 

When the Philadelphia outfit gets to- 
gether, says Mr. Mecouch, the members 
like to talk about the days when puzzled 
Frenchmen wondered what-was-it an hog- 
head, a stinger, a snake, a ham, a snipe, a 
number dummy, a switch hog. These rail- 
road occupations, a part of the railroad 
doughboy’s slang, weren’t found in the 
pocket dictionaries. Many reminiscences 
also of riding French passenger trains on 


in the largest city and just as much need for 
periodic escape. 

Simple things such as playing hookey, 
escape from humdrum, cost nothing, except 
to those who can’t ever escape. If playing 
hookey is good for all those who can, how 
much better it is to make it possible for 
those who never can unless you help 
them. Scores of American Legion Posts 
with their Auxiliary units last summer 
maintained camps for underprivileged boys 
and girls or raised money to send them to 
established camps. This summer is now 
upon us. What better thing to do, what 
greater joy, especially for those who have 
no children of their own, than heip a boy 
or girl escape from the ccnfines of pinching 
poverty in city or town, for two weeks or 
more out among the healing trees? What 
better type of Americanization work can 
there be in these times? 

There is a freckle-faced boy, a little 
pug-nosed girl who is hoping right this 
minute that your Post will give them the 
chance sometime before September comes 
around, to play hookey, to get away from 
the hot streets of the town, to the banks of 
a smiling river, where a child has happy 
dreams. 


Mr. Dickinson is too modest, both on his own 
behalf and on that of his Post. The Post of 
which he is a member—East Orange, New 
Jersey—started two years ago to send to 
summer camps children who otherwise would 
not have had that opportunity. The program 
was continued last year, and this year the 
Post plans to increase the number; its drum 
and bugle corps will send other children as a 
separate enterprise, and individual members 
will care for still others. Special arrange- 
ments are made with Y. M. C. A. and Boy 
Scout camps as to rates, and these can be 
duplicated elsewhere. Several of the boys 
and girls sent to camps by East Orange Post 
were the orphans of World War veterans. 
The Post made a special census of these in its 
community and saw that they had first op- 
portunity to take advantage of the plan.— 
Epitor’s Note. 


American railroad passes. 

The Philadelphia Post is one of a number 
of Pennsylvania Railroad Legion Posts. 
The Pennsylvania system contributed 
26,355 men to the services and 534 men 
made up its gold-star roll. In 1920, the 
railroad presented to each veteran a 
specially-designed medal commemorating 
his service to his country. 

Mr. Mecouch, who is editor of The 
Mutual Magazine, employes’ publication, 
says his Post invites all Legionnaires who 

The AMERICAN LEGION Monthy 
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may be visiting Philadelphia to pay a 
visit to the Post clubhouse. 


Baltimore’s Railroaders 


OHN BELL, 14, John Simon, 14, and 

Melvin Batowski, 15, live in Baltimore, 
but up until last February they had never 
been in Washington, just an hour’s ride by 
train or auto. They are Baltimore news- 
boys. On February 22d they made an 
Arabian Nights journey to the nation’s 
capital as guests of Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Post of The American Legion— 
an enchanted journey in which Legionnaire 
guides took them to the Library of Con- 
gress, the Capitol, the White House, the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Alexandria, 
Virginia, where reminders of Washington 
abound, and finally to Washington’s home 
at Mount Vernon. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Post prides 
itself on the Americanism work it has car- 
ried on since it was organized in 1921. Its 
junior baseball team won the Legion’s na- 
tional championship in 1930, and was run- 
ner-up in the Eastern Sectional Finals in 
1932. The Post sponsors a Boy Scout troop, 
for underprivileged boys. It presents Amer- 


ican Legion medals to honor graduates of | 
Baltimore junior high school: at its Father 
and Son Night held annually in June. 


Roll Call | 


ILLIAM HEASLIP, artist, is a 
member of 107th Infantry Post of 

New York City, as is V. E. Pyles, illus- 
trator . . . Frederick Palmer is a member 
of S. Rankin Drew Post of New York City 
. . Roy Dickinson belongs to East Orange | 
(New Jersey) Post . . . Henry Hutchings, 
is a member of Bothwell Kane Post of 
Forth Worth, Texas . .. Herbert M. Stoops 
belongs to Jefferson Feigl First Division 
Post of New York City ... Dr. Hugh Scott, 
of LaGrange (Illinois) Post, once belonged 
to Posts in Oklahoma—Memorial Post of 
Muskogee, of which he is a Past Comman- 
der, Holdenville Post and Oklahoma City 
Post . . . Fairfax Downey is a member of 
Second Division Post of New York City .. . | 


Kenneth F. Camp belongs to Scarsdale 
(New York) Post . . . Rud Rennie is a 
member of William C. Morris Post of 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida Delos E. 
Ward is a member of Los Angeles Police 
Post. Puitie Von BLoNn 


Prairie Schooners? 


(Continued from page 36) 


able to do, and I beg of you, dear sir, to 
accept the assurance of my devoted and 
fraternal sentiments.” 

If any survivor of the battle of Chatillon 
has an extra copy of these books or wants to 
contribute his copy, will he please write to 
Mr. Raney. We have a copy of “The 
Battle of Chatillon” in our reference 
library, but would appreciate a copy of 
the “639th Aero Squadron” if an extra 
one is available. 


ITH a record national convention 

attendance almost assured because 
of the central location of the convention 
city this year—St. Louis, September 23d 
to 26th—crowds will be augmented by the 
additional attraction of outfit reunions 
which will be held at the same time and 
place. A number of the larger veterans 
organizations are staging their annual con- 
ventions and reunions during the Legion 
convention. The Fourth Division Associa- 
tion, the American Railroad Transporta- 
tion Corps Veterans, several Engineer 
regimental societies and the National Or- 
ganization World War Nurses have already 
announced their meetings. 

Now comes word, through its president, 
General C. P. Summerall, that the Society 
of the First Division will hold its official 
annual reunion and convention in St. 
Louis. Many distinguished guests, in- 
cluding General Pershing, General Bullard, 
General Parker, Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, are expected. Arrangements are be- 
ing made by the Midwest Branch of the 
Society of which C. D. Mitchell, 5234 
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Chippewa Street, St. Louis, is secretary 
First Division veterans are requested to 
write to him for information regarding the 
meeting, and also to Stephen Flaherty. 
secretary of the Society, 221 Homecrest 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey, to get their 
names on the roster. 

John Sweeney, 1300 Clark Avenue, St. 
Louis, is Chairman of Reunions for the 
national convention. Report your reunion 
to Chairman Sweeney and also to the Com- 
pany Clerk of the Monthly so that an- 
nouncements may be published. 

Details of the following St. Louis 
national convention reunions may be ob- 
tained from the Legionnaires whose names 
and addresses are given: 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION Wortp War Nv _ 
Annual meeting and reunion. Mrs. Lauretta Burke, 
natl. secy., 138 Mt. Vernon st., Roxbury, Mass. 

Tue NATIONAL YEoMEN F—Tenth annus al reunion. 
Miss Helen Wienhusen, natl. adjt., 7 May st., New | 
Haven, Conn. 

Ist Drv.—Official annual convention and reunion. 
C. D. Mitchell, secretary, Midwest Branch, Soc. vi 
Ist Div., 5234 Chippewa st., St. Louis. 

2p Div.—Convention reunion. Official headquar- 
ters at Statler Hotel. John Milford, chmn., Pierce 
bidg., St. Louis. 

47TH Div.—National reunion. 
velope to Dr. Nelson Hawley, 456 Florence av., 
ster Groves, Mo., for details. 

354TH Inr., Co. D—Proposed reunion. W. J. 
Donnelly, 5504 Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo 

128TH F. A., 35TH Div.—Reunion. Alonzo R. 
Keifer, secy., City Hall, St. Louis. 


Send stamped en- 
Web- 


3347TnH F. A. Banp—Proposed reunion. Leland T. 
Bugg, Fulton, Ky. 
5TH Frevp Sic. Bx.—Reunion. H. C. Billingsley, 


Prairie du Rocher, Ill. 

l47rH Enors. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion (in addition 
to reunion Lowell, Mass., Aug. 22-24). Write Carroll 
E. Scott., pres., 54 College av., Medford, Mass., for 
details and copies Regimental Directory and the News. 

2ist Enors. L. R. Soc.—15th annual reunion. 
F. G. Webster, 6819-a Prairie av., Chicago, Ill. 

23p Enors. Assoc.—National reunion. Bonny H. 
, 513 N. Cuyler av., Oak Park, Ill. 
NGRS,—7th annual reunion. F. E. Love, 
104 4 First st., (Continued on page 62) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
March 31, 1935 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit... ...... $ 109,277.73 
Notes and accounts receivable. 13,999-12 
Inventory of emblem merchandise. . . . 36,994.58 
DIDO Ss. os 9s Cuvaveecéeses $93:037-45 


Permanent investments: 
Legion Publishing 
Conpuration. $566,877.44 
Overseas Graves Decoration 
Trust Fund........ 181,440.94 748,318.38 
Improved real estate, office building, 


Washington, D.C..... .» 131,804.31 
Furniture and fixtures, | less s deprecia- 

ciation... wae oe , eee 33,635.12 
Deferred charges pike demarnssbestent 15,227.80 


*, 682 1294-49 
Liabilities 
Current liabilities. . . 
Permanent trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 


| ER <8 Seer 


Reserve for investment valuation... .. 


181,440.94 
69,190.60 


$ 313,266. 
Net Worth: = 
Restricted capital. . 
Unrestricted capital | 
Capital surplus 
$198, 304.87 
Investment valuation surplus 
$447 686.84 $645,991-71_ 71 


- $723,036.45 


1,369, 028.16 


a 682,294.49 


FRANK E. SAMUEL, N National Adjutant 
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8. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for full particulars. 
60TH Ry. ENGrs. wy F.—4th annual reunion. 
L. M. Foord, 3318 Flower st., Wentington Park, Calif. 











3147H Enors.—Reunion. All veterans report to 
Bob Walker, secy., 2720 Ann av., St. Louis. 

Amer. R. R. Transp. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
Annual convention. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 
1132 Bryn Mawr st., Scranton, Pa. 

416TnH R. R. Tew. By. —Proposed reunion. Com- 
municate with Lloyd W. Miles, Room 203, LaSalle 
St. Station, Chicago, Ill., or Walter G. St ansel, Room 
900, Central Station, 135 E. 11th Place, Chicago. 

Ist Ser. Bric., C. A. C. Vers. Assoc.—-Reunion 
banquet of veterans of C amps Mailly and Haussa- 
mont. William S. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

7TH Sup. Trn., Co. A, 77H Drv.—Proposed re- 
union. Write to Fred J. Reed, Archbold, Ohio. 

Moror Transp. Co. 725—Proposed aan, Sept. 
23. Carl R. Haupt, 5801 Pershing av. Louis. 

Nati. Tank Corps Vets. Assoc,— ake al reunion, 
Clark Hudson, natl. comdr., 100 N. Broadway blidg., 
St. Louis. 

52p Ter. Bn., Co. D—Reunion. Jas. H. West, 
4622 Tennessee av., St. Louis. 

419TH Trev. Bx.—Proposed reunion. H. T. Mad- 
den, 984 Hatch st., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ist Reet. Ma- Oy 
RINES — Reunion (C 






of men who served 
in Philadelphia 
and Cuba. E. G. 
MacDonald, 518 
Security Bank 
bidg., Sheboygan, 
Wisc. 

85irn AERO 
Sqprn.—Proposed 
reunion. Report to 
Louis A. Booker, 
16: a0 ar Spring 
ss Louis. 

& - DRN. D ‘ 
Scorr Fiexp, ILx., 
and A. G. 8. Der., 
LitTLe Rock, 
Ark. — Proposed 
reunion. J. FE. Jen- 
nings, 1208 S. 3d 
st., Louisville, Ky. 

Nati. Assoc. 
AmeR. BALLOON 
Corps VeTs.— 
Annual reunion. 
Carl D. MeCar- 
thy, personnel 
offer., Kempton, 
Ind. 

Mep. Der., 
306TH AmMMUN. 
Try. — Reunion. 
Dr. R. E. Owen, 
205 University 
Club bidg., St. 
Louis. 

Navat Base, 
Carpirr, Wars 
—Reunion of all 
sailors and ma- 
rines on this sta- 
tion. Dr. Roy D. 
Gullett, ex-bugler, 
Base 29, Boone- 
ville, Miss. 

U.S.8. Delaware 
—Reunion. Jack 
—— 2 De Ellington street, Dorchester, Mass. 

S. 8. North Carolina— Reunion. C. W. Totten, 
223 Cc itizens bidg., Louisville, Ky. 

U. 8. St. ouis—Reunion banquet. Robert 8. 
Kelly, Naval War C ollege, Newport, 

U.S. 8S. West P Reunion. Frank 
Noelke, 658 Ledyard st., Detroit, Mich. 

Base Hosp., 34TH Dr., Camp Copy—Pro 
reunion. Jack Dunn, 230 N’. 2d st., Springfield, Ill. 

Base Hosp. 136, A. E. F.—Annual reunion. Elmer 
Vv. wwe) M. D., secy., 108 N. State st., Chicago. 

a A. Cana Zone Vers. Assoc. —Annual re- 
union -" all men who served in Zone. Louis J. Gilbert, 
pres., Passaic, N. J. 

PRISONERS OF WAR AT CasseL, Germany—Pro- 
posed reunion banquet. Paul Miller, Star City, Ark. 

Curist1an OrpHANs Home, St. Louis—Reunion 
dinner for all World War veterans (and their families) 
who were formerly at the Home. ore D. Kautz, 
4430 Meldrum av., Detroit, Mich. 
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Announcements of reunions and activi- 
ties at other times and places follow: 


2p Drv., A. E. F.—17th annual reunion, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11-13. Send name 
5 haa ‘Gang Falls In’ column. G. B. Clarkson, 
, 607 Ingalls bldg., Cincinnati. 
me Drv. VeTs.—Annual national convention, The 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., July 11-14. James 
C. Hunt, secy., 408 Municipal bidg., Faltimore. 


5ru Drv. oc.—National reunion, Newark, N. J., 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Lloyd A. Rader, 514 Linden av. “ 
Elizabeth, J. 


26TH Drv.—Yankee Div. Vets. Assoc. 10th annual 
reunion-convention, New Haven, Conn., June 28-30. 


Ky were 


“THE SALUTING DEMON. OFTHE AEF, 
KNocKs AT THE“WRONG DooR IN FARIS ~ 


Report to Leo Maloney, Box 1536, New Haven, for 
copy of The Connecticut Yankee. 
297TH Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Cape May, N. J., 
July 26-28. All units of Blue and Gray will be there. 
H. J. Lepper, natl. —g 343 High st., Newark, N. 
307TH AND 81sT Driv. Vers.—Send name, address an < 
outfit to Warren A. Fair, editor, Charlotte, N. C., for 
free copy of Phe Message Center. 
33D eames) Drv. War Vets. Assoc.—9th annual 
reunion at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 
29-30. Each regiment will have separate meeting 
room or “Dugout.” For particulars, write to William 
). Keith, secy., Room 1022, 127 N. Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 
357rn Drv.—Annual reunion, Emporia, Kans., Sept. 
27-29. Frank Barr, pres., care of Kansas Gas and 
Electric Co., Wichita, Kans. 
367Tn Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Ft. Worth, Tex., Oct. 
5-6. P. Wright Armstrong, secy., 715 Pine st., New 
Orleans, La. 
37TH Drv. A.E. F. Vets. Assoc.—17th annual con- 
vention in Youngstown, Ohio, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. All 
veterans not on mailing list are requested to report to 
Jim Sterner, 1101 Wyandotte bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
42p (Rarvsow) Drv. VetTs.—Annual national re- 
union-convention, Washington, D. C., July 12-14. 
Report to Harold 
odier, editor, 
717 Sixth st., N. 
w., Washington, 
for free copy of 
Rainbow Reveille. 
1 42p Drv. (Onto) 
wiv), —Annual Statere- 
Pn union Ohio Rain- 
4 bow Div. Vets., 
Deshler - Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 7-9. 
Veterans of 166th 
Inf. and all 42d 
Div. men in Ohio 
will receive Ohio 
Rainbow Reveille 
if they report to 
Irvin C. Henry, 
state secy., 131 N. 
Main st. ‘Marys- 
/ ville, Ohio. 166th 
/ Inf. veterans may 
have free copy of 
book, Ohio in 
the Rainbow, by 
writing Adjt.Gen- 
eral of Ohio, State 
House,Columbus. 
777TH Div. As- 
soc.—Membership 
> includes all privi- 
} leges of clubhouse 
8 E. 39th st., 
N # York City. 
Write to Jack 
Simonson, care of 
clubhouse, for free 
copy of The Lib- 
erty Light. 
80TH Div.— 
National Reunion, 
Wheeling, W. Va., 
Aug. 1-4. Col. 
Peyton,natl. com- 
dr., Gen. Cronk- 
hite, Col. Waldron 
and others will be 
there. E. P. Car- 
ney, exec. secy., 
Ww heeling, will furnish particulars of meeting. 
567TH Pioneer Inr. Assoc.—4th annual reunion, 
Monroe, N. C., Aug. 8. L. F. Hart, secy., Monroe. 
160TH INrF., Co. L—Vets. of old 7th Calif. N.G. and 
later in 40th Drv. under C apts. McBridge and Holder- 
man, report to E. H. (Dick) Hawkins, 1017 W. 5th st., 
Santa Ana, Calif. Reunion each February. 
308TH Ixr., Co. C—Memorial plaque to be un- 
veiled in 77th Div. Clubhouse, New York City, early 
summer or late fall. Veterans and relatives of de- 
ceased members report to Bert R. Morrow, Mem. 
Comm., 88-29 197th st., Hollis, N. Y. 
112TH M. G. Bwn., 29TH Drv.—Reunion at West- 
minster, Md., Sun., June 9. Col. D. John Markey, 
Frederick, Md. 
>a M. G. By., 807TH Div.—16th annual reuhion 
“Pulakos on the lake,” Erie, Bae Sun., Aug. 4. 
i E. Welk, 210 Commerce bldg., Erie. 
lita F. A. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Newark, 
N. J. Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Also local chapter reunions on 
or about same date at Fresno, Calif., Seattle, Wash., 
and St. Paul, Minn. For information, write R. 
Dickieson, secy., 6140 Saunders st., Eimburst, N. Y. 
80rn F. A., 7TH Drv.—Reunion with Legion Dept. 
convention, Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 29-31. Louis 
Palladino, 128 Wente Terrace, Syracuse, N. Y. 
3097s F. A.—7th annual reunion at Camp Benoisey 
on Illinois River at Florence Bridge, Sun., Aug. 25. 
If you attend or not, write to Evan L. Searcy, secy., 
229% 8S. 6th st., Springfield, Il. 
309TH Amun. TRN. —Annual encampment at 
Shakamak State Park, 25 miles south of Brazil, Ind., 
Sun., Sept. 1. Free quarters, rations and local trans- 
rtation. Report to Harold Stearley, 403 N. Mer., 
razil, or R. E. Jarvis, 2332 Sycamore, Terre Haute. 
313TH F. S. Bx.—Annual reunion, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Oct. 5. Dr. Chas L. Jones, Gilmore City. Iowa. 
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13TH Enors., Ry.—6th annual reunion, Memphis, 
Tenn., June 22-23. James A. Elliott, secy-treas., 721 
E. 2ist st., Little Rock, Ark. 

147TH ENcrs. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion during kage 
Dept. convention, Lowell, Mass., Aug. 22-24. Also 
Carroll E. 


nati. conv. reunion, St. Louis, Se t. 23-26. 
Scott, pres., 54 College av., Medford, Mass. 

lst Eis f Reor.—Annuail reunion in New York mw. 
Sat., June 8. Write for details and for copy of T 
Gas Attack to Victor Lomuller, 74 W. 69th st., New 
York C ity. 


347TH Encrs.—Annual reunion, Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 

25-27, in conjunction with Legion Dept. convention. 
one Remple, 310 Industries bldg., Dayton. 

107TH Enors., 32p Div.—17th "annual reunion, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Nov. 9. Joe Hrdlick, secy., 2209 
N. 41st st., Milwaukee. 

319TH ENnors.—Reunion, Fresno, Calif., Aug. 11, 
in conjunction Legion Dept. convention. "James A: 
Buchanan, 414 Central Bank bidg., Oakland, Calif. 

Co. F, 3097Tx Sup. Tran. Soc.—St | reunion, Harding 
Hotel, Marion, Ohio, Aug. 10-11. C. C. Perry, secy., 
Bardwell, Ky. 

401sT TEL. BN. —Reunion, Boston, Mass., in June. 

Wm. J. Sullivan, secy., 50 Oliver st., penaee. 

Troop I, Ist Cav., 'N.G. P., and Hq. Troop, 28TH 
Drv.—Reunion at 40/8 bun; low, Chillisquaque Creek, 
Sunbury, Pa., June 29. Re eport to Paul St. Clair, 
Sunbury, for details and roster. 

Troop D, 147TH Cav. —Proposed reunion of veterans 
of 1917-1919. Report to Allen Mosby, Box 395, 
Foldsboro, N. C., or Sgt. Frank W. Smith, Box 59, Ft. 
Meyer, Va. 

261st Aero Sqprn.—Pro reunion. Ralph G. 
Mangold, 515 W. 56th st., Chicago, Ill. 

267TH Agro Sqprn.—Reunion at Champaign, IIL, 
June 9. James R. Boers, 352 N. Hickory st., Cham- 


paign. 

493p AERO ay, eg reunion of vets. of 
Romorantin. Joe Christy, Box 513, Blackwell, Okla. 

504TH Agro Seprn.—For roster, report to Ray- 
mond W. Flood, 37 Hartford st., Framingham, Mass. 

24TH Battoon Co.—Vets interested in roposed 
reunion at Legion national convention or elsewhere 
write to Harry C. Nipp, 522 W. McDonald, Hartford 
City, Ind. 

3p Cav., Western Drv.—National reunion St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Ike E. SaoeMakeR, adjt., 
Higley bldg. , Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Cas. Co. 31, 163 Deror Bric., Camp Dopce-— 
Reunion at Legion Home, Muscatine, Iowa, June 8-9. 
Fred A. Puls, Box 126, Durant, Iowa. 

U. 8. Army Ams. Serv. Assoc.—16th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, June 
21-22. ‘Wilbur P. Hunter, natl. adjt., 5315 C estnut 
st., “Philadelphia, Pa. 

977TH Co., 6TH Rear. Marrnes—Annual reunion, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sat. June 8. For 
roster, report to O. A. Thomasen, 1519 Norwood st., 
Chicago. 

4 Decx Navat Mrurr1ra—Veterans who left Lynn, 
Mass., for service in Mar., 1917, interested in proposed 
reunion, report to Raymond B. Wade, 107 Aspen rd., 
Swampscott, Mass. 

U. 8. 8. Zeelandia—Reunion at Rochester, N. Y., 
Aug. 29- 31, in conjunction Legion Dept. convention. 
Leonard W. Wittman, 415 Parsells avenue, JRo- 


chester, N. Y. 

306TH F. H.—Proposed seunten, early summer. 
Ralph M. Lord, Tannersville, N. Y. 

Onto Lecion Derr. ConvENTION—The Reunions 
Committee invites all veterans organizations to meet 
with the Ohio Legion Convention in Dayton, Ohio, 
Aug. 25-27. George Remple, chmn., 310 Industries 
bidg., Dayton. 

Srperian Vets., A. E. F.—Dinner-reunion, Fresno, 
Calif., Aug. 13, conjunction Legion convention. 
Claude P. Deal, 134 State Ca itol, Sacramento, Calif. 

Wo.trxounp Socrety—Siberian vets report to 
Herbert E. Smith, The Recruiting News, USA, 
Governors Island, N. Y., regarding proposed society 
and reunion. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men whose 
statements are required in support of vari- 
ous claims. Queries and responses should be 
directed to the Legion’s National Rehabili- 
tation Committee, 600 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. The committee wants 
information in the following cases: 


142p Inr., Co. G, 36TH Drv.—Curtis N. Ferevson 
and others to assist Robert Evernarr. 

4467ru A. S. S. C., later 53p Spr. Seprn., Arr Serv. 
—Men who served with Otis E. Eason under Capt. 
Frank E. Powers at Vancouver, Wash., later trans- 
ferred to work camp at Anumclou, Wash., about Apr., 
1918, to assist Eason. 

212Tn_ F. S. By., 12TH Drv.—Men who recall 
Joseph Exur.icu suffering with serious nosé injury and 
being sent to Base Hosp., Camp Devens, fall of 1918. 

113TH Inr., 29TH Div ——Men on transport Princess 
Matoika which sailed for Brest, June 15, 1918, who 
suffered dysentery and have established claims—to 
assist Pearl E. Brauey. 

14TH M. G. Bw., Co. C, 5TH Dirv.—Ist Lt. Newton 
R. Smrrn, Gattacuer, Company Clerk David G. 
Boyer and others who recall Louie Lowery being 
shell-shocked Oct. 6, 1918, and having feet frozen in 
Belgium, Dec., 1918. 

8TH Cav., Troop C—Lawrence A. Morton, Paul 
E. Ripe, Marc B. Crow ey, Lewis C. Hurt, Samuel 
F. Stacxnovuse, Charles HeaRNe and others who re- 
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call Joseph Bropxa being thrown off horse and injur- | 


ing spine at outpost, St. Helena, Tex., 1919 

Ha. Co., C. O. T. 8., Camp Gorpon, Ga.—Ist Set. 
Ralph SwITzER by ‘others who recall Edward J. 
CARROLL suffering nervous condition between Sept., 
1918, and Jan., 1919. 

277Tu Inr., Co. K, A. E. F. iv Srperta—ist Lt. 
Raymond F. Cantersury, Sgt. John Tenarp, Pvts. 
Henry C. Murpock and y H. Escpensacn who 
were on sick report at Khabarovsk, to assist Taylor Z. 
Drxon. Morpockx ill with flu, and Drxon ill with 
stomach disorder were put to bed in quarters because 
of hospital being full. 

957TH Agro Sqprn., Ist Pursurr Group—Perry W. 
Maver and others who knew Varner Er_er between 
last of 1918 and end of March, 1919. Ercer suffering 
with nervous disabilit 

587TH Inr., Co. B—Pvt. Herbert McCoy who res- 
cued Harry Ferris when S. 8. Moldavia was tor: 
oed in English Channel, May 23, 1918; also m ical 
officer of his company who treated Fernis for measles 
and hives in Germany, April, 1919. 

U. 8. 8. Denver—Comrades who recall Sprague O. 
FINnLey tearing ligaments in shoulder during swim off 
the Denver in + ye Bay, Cuba. 

267TH M. G. Co. B, Camp Copy—Men who 
recall Leonard p ke LI receiving injury to left eye 
when machine gun exploded and who were treated 
with him in infirmary. Ise11 now losing sight in both 
eyes. 

lst Drv. Amuun. Trn., Horse Sec.—Sgts. Amos, 
Finn, Haves and Hoesen, Cpls. Grocan, Ruut, 
Sweerper and Murpny, Pvts. Barsozewsk1, 
Anperson, DeLonc, Wagoner Wm. T. Murray of 
this outfit, and Ist Sgt. Rirrer, 278th Co., Mil. 
Police, Coblenz, to assist William B. Jonnson. 

4ru Co., Vets. Trna. ScHooir, Camr Ler, Va.— 
Set. Meyers of 34th Co., 163d Dep. Brig., Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, July-Sept., 1918, to assist, Robert Vern 
KIRKENDOLL. 

U. 8. 8. Gklahoma—Officers and men of engineering 
crew who recall Hardin Y. Love having had flu an 
being treated for bronchitis during flu epidemic, 1918. 

Maserry, Earl, enlisted Apr. 25, 1918, Lebanon, 
Ind., discharged June 27, 1919, Camp Dix, N. J. 
Reported to have been killed in Florida storm in 
1925 or 1926. Wife and two sons need aid in learning 
if MABERRY applied for_adjusted compensation. 

Camp Hosp. No. 33—Comrades who recall Earnest 
W. Marver (deceased) having been injured while 
loading trucks in France. 

77Tn F. A., Brry. A—Sgt. Bruce McCawn and others 
who recall Gero W. MARTIN having been thrown from 
horse. 

U. 8S. 8S. Oklahoma—Firemen Alton Turner, Wil- 
liam Mars, Robert T. Hempnitt, Walter DowLine 
and Irvin, Chief Mach. Mate Edward Haac and 
others of engineering force who recall James A. 
McMurrray falling down hatch during storm at sea, 
Nov. or Dec., 1918, injuring leg and spine. Was on 
crutches about 45 days. 

348TH Inr., Co. C, 877TH Dirv.—Pvt. SarcuweLi 
and others who recall A. G. Mooney suffering with 
bronchitis. 

338TH Iwnr., Co. 85rn Drv.—Ca Carl B. 
Roserts, Pvt. f= B. CANFIELD an cua who 
recall Iris NEWMAN suffering from heart trouble. 

3p Pioneer Inr., Co. M—Sgts. John W. To.te, 
William J. Jones, Robert E. Tayiorn, Wm. F. Beavis 
and Edward A. Parker, Pvt. Ralph G. Bennek and 
others who recall Erich F. NicKEL suffering impuired 
hearing about Nov. 1, 1918. 

LetTrerRMAN GEN. ‘Hosp. . Prestpro, San FrRan- 
cisco—Men quartered in building near west gate of 
the Presidio who recall Joseph M. Piazzex. 

Sapos, Paul, inducted Portsmouth, Ohio, June 26, 
1918, served in Camp Sherman. Last heard from 
June 6, 1930. Wife needs aid in collecting compensa- 
tion. 

1647x Inr., Co. K, 41st Drv.—Ray I. Norrurop, 
William B. Rarns and others who recall the Ist sgt. 
carrying pack of William W. Smirx onto transport 
U. S. Grant when latter was hospitalized for flu. 
Severe case of flu at Brest, France, Feb., 1919. 

68rH Art.—Men who recall Alfred 'S. SquyEers 
answering sick call account flu and kidney trouble 
during Christmas holidays, 1918, at La Bourne and 
Arvaires (7), France. 

117TH Enors., Co. B, 42p Drv.—Officers, men and 
medical officer who recall Pvt. James WEAVER suffer- 
ing with flu and relieved from duty account swelling of 
body, Mayshalls, “eene, 1919. 

277s Cas. Co., Camp Copy, N. M.—Scroceorns, 
Red W1ii1aMs and others who recall Israel E. Hart- 
MAN fainting at Reveille, June 7, 1918, account 
stomach disorder; also Cpl. WaL.as, Co. I, 133d Inf., 
A. E. F., who recalls Hartman suffering with appendi- 
citis an other ~— 

47Tu Co., C.—Sgts. Irvine and Patrerson, 
Cpl. Orrv ER, — Ketty and Beasye and others who 
recall Sgt. Andrew Curistie struck by gun recoil and 
taken to hospital, Cristobal, Canal Zone, June, 1918. 

270TH Agro Sqprn. and 73p AERO S@prn., Men. 
Dets.—Ilst Lts. Dopce and Lamont (Lamorr), 2d 
Lts. Ross and Tucker, Dr. Brewster, Sgt. Walter 
B. Numpers, Pvt. James V. Keit and others who 
recall Sgt. Andrew J. W1u.1s being ill with flu at St. 





Maxient, in hos 5 , es days, and transferred from 
270th to wy & 
302p A. D., Q. M. C.—I1st Lt. Lynn L. Ep- 


WARDS opt ret to assist Walter G. Epey. 

86ru Inr., Co. L—Cpl. Bascock and others who 
recall Abel J. LEBuanc suffering injury to ears while 
on a range at Humble, Tex. 

lat Trnco. By., 159TH Dep. Bric., Camp 

TayvLor—-Men who recall George ALTER being de- 
tailed to influenza ward to care for patients and be- 
coming ill there. 


Joun J. Nort 
The Company Clerk 
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For Future 
Delivery 


F oop, shelter, 
clothing—you provide these 
necessaries of life as a matter 
of course. 

Whatever your plans for 
your family’s future, they 
must have these essentials al- 
ways. Life insurance is food, 
shelter, and clothing for fu- 
ture delivery. Have you suf- 
ficient for your own needs 
and those of your family? 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “ Answer- 

ing an Important Question.” 

































Be the star pitcher on your team. Surprise the boys with 
) ‘rly "hering Toco how to throw the “Round 
° “Inshoot"’, “Fork Ball", “Screw Ball"’, 
“Shadow. Dall <x how to control your » New copy- 
righted book tells how in plain simple language all can under- 


cane Illustrated with oneal perme raphs and diagrains 
wing a w to 

Bent Post, y return mail oe ‘only 25c¢ coin or stamps. 

Limited ition. Send today. Address Chas. Paulson, 


Minden, Nebraska. 


—preryhee~ey OPPORTUNITY 


£$10 DAILY ise 


offered excep- 

tional opportunity 

4 ae 

bly 

_- than $10 daily and establish a ‘ite fg "Ex. 
perience unnecessary. We teach you to sell for only 
$1.50 a year a $1500.00 accident policy. Company group 
has paid over $400,000,000.00 in claims. Write immedi- 
ately. W. C. Stone, it So, LaSalle St., Chicago. 























Pus.isuer’s STaTEMENT oF CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per 
issue of The Amcrican Legion Monthly for the 
six months’ period July 1st to and including De- 
cember 31st, 1934, was as follows: 


Meee eres 825,918 
Copies distributed free. . 2,67 
Se 828,594 


Signed THe Lecion Pvuatisuinc Corporarior 
By: Richard E. Brann 
Assistant General Manager 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 28th day of Fanuary, 1935. 
Glenn D. Crawford 
(Notary’s Seal) Notary Public, Co. of Marion, 
State of I ndiana 
My commission expires April 6, 1937. 
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You Can’t Make © 
Them 
Honorary Members 


UT you can attest your regard 
for the leading citizens of your 
community who aren't Legionnaires 
by making it possible for them to 
read regularly THE AMERICAN 
LEGION MONTHLY. 

Outside the Legion in every town 
are leaders of public thought who 
are Legionnaires in spirit—men 
who, but for the accident of age 
or other circumstance, would be 
Legionnaires. They cannot join the 
Legion, much as they should wish 
to. Your post can not make them 
Honorary Members, because that is 
contrary to the Legion's national 
constitution. But you can do some- 
thing for them— | 

The subscription price of THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY to | 
non-members is $1.50 a year. Ad- | 
dress subscriptions to 





Circulation Manager, 
The American Legion Monthly, 
P. oO. Box 1357, 


CHES OFF 
SINGHES OFF 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.” —G. N EWTON, Troy, N.Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where x belong. Gentle mas- 
oe action increases eliminat 
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NEW 
EASY WAY 
NO DRUGS 


NO DIET 






ion 

eof Tani ina normal way without 

tse of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
feel years 
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360 N. Mic 
LANDON & WARNER 52" tshszr.t 














Let us prove our claims. 
No obligation. Write 
(| day for trial offer. 













Grow fancy giant ee ey in 
cellar, attic, barn. New, easy, 
odorless method. We show you 
how, furnish guaranteed mate- 
rials and buy crops. Valuable 
big book and pictures free if you 
write quickly. (Est. 1908.) 

UNITED MUSHROOM CoO. 

3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 78, Chicage 













START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Ex-Service Ps Dept. $183, Rochester, N. Y. 
Men get oe Sirs: Rush to me without chores 

nce ° (1) 32 page book with lis t of U. 
Many eariy Ss Government steady Jobs; (2) Tell me 
examinations How to get one of these jobs; (3) Tell 
expected. & me about preference to Ex-Service Men. 
Mail Coupon F a a 





today sure Address 
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HE Veterans Administration has 

issued a warning that designated 
physicians rendering permissible 
emergency treatments to disabled 
veterans must report the rendering of the 
treatment to the nearest Facility or Reg- 
ional Office within twenty-four hours. Use 
of the telephone or telegraph is advised in 
making the report, and the physician 
should submit immediately Form 2690, 
“Designated Physicians’ Request for Au- 
thority for Treatment,” to the Facility or 
Regional Office. Authorization for medical 
treatment cannot be retroactively dated, 
and compliance is necessary for payment. 
The National Rehabilitation Committee 
of The American Legion has broadcast no- 
tice to Posts and Legionnaires that the 
nearest Regional Office or Facility be no- 
tified promptly whenever medical treat- 
ment is desired. Should a beneficiary place 
himself in the care of a private medical 
practitioner for treatment permissible by 
regulations, he should instruct the attend- 
ing physician to communicate at once with 
the chief medical officer of the field station. 


VETERAN’S WorK PREFERENCE 


IGURES for the eighteen months of 
operation of the U. S. Employment 
Service ending in April indicated that veter- 
ans generally had received the preference 
to which they are entitled by law. During 
the period 13,730,140 non-veterans sought 
jobs by registering with the federal-state 
agencies throughout the country, and in the 
same period 1,196,872 veterans were regis- 
tered. Jobs given citizens generally totaled 
7,508,427, while veterans’ placements num- 
bered 1,095,464. 
Preference for veterans is not embodied 
in the Work Relief Act passed by Congress. 


IN Cases oF DISAPPEARANCE 


HERE an incompetent veteran dis- 

appears at a time when he is re- 
ceiving a pension for service-connected 
disability, his dependents will receive pay- 
ment of a pension, as the result of an order 
issued by the President on March roth. 
The amount payable to the dependents will 
be that which they would receive if the 
veteran had died of a service-connected dis- 
ability but cannot exceed the amount of the 
pension being received by the veteran at 
the time of his disappearance. 


Whoo Is Your BENEFICIARY P 


ECENT deaths of veterans who left 
Government Insurance policies and 
Adjusted Compensation Certificates bear- 
ing the names of beneficiaries who pre- 
sumably are not the persons whom the 
veterans would have wished to receive 
payments have caused the National Re- 
habilitation Committee of The American 
Legion to issue a warning to all veterans. 
Many men after marriage neglect simply 














NEWS OF VETERAN INTEREST 


through oversight to ask the Government 
to record a change of beneficiary. Others 
wrongly assume that in case of death pay- 
ments would be made to their wives. In 
all cases in which a man desires his wife and 
children to be his beneficiaries, he should 
make sure that they are so named. 


HospPITALIZATION FOR WOMEN 


N APRIL the Veterans Administration 
issued a statement defining rights of 
women veterans to hospitalization in priv- 
ate contract institutions, as provided for in 
existing regulations. It was made clear 
that while contract private facilities for 
men may only be utilized in emergency 
cases for treatment of injuries or diseases 
incurred in or aggravated in line of duty in 
active military or naval service, provisions 
for women veterans are more liberal. 
Women may be admitted to private con- 
tract institutions for diseases or injuries not 
service connected, provided direct Veter- 
ans Administration facilities or other Gov- 
ernment contract facilities are not feasibly 
available. 

Prior approval of the Medical Director 
of the Veterans Administration must be ob- 
tained for private contract hospitalization 
of women except where immediate hos- 
pitalization is indicated for treatment of a 
medically-emergent, service-connected or 
non-service-connected, disability. 

Application of a woman veteran for hos- 
pitalization in case of serious illness should 
be made to the nearest Regional Office of 
the Veterans Administration by the woman 
herself, her physician or her friends. If it 
is necessary for her to be sent immediately 
to a hospital on account of the acuteness of 
the disease or injury, contact should be 
mace with the nearest Regional Office of 
the Veterans Administration as soon as 
possible after entrance, as the Government 
cannot make contracts retroactive. 


State Law Has Teetu 


HE Rhode Island Legislature passed 

over the Governor’s veto on April 5th 
a law making compulsory the observance of 
Armistice Day as a state holiday. The law 
states: ‘““‘No person, firm or corporation 
shall require or permit an employe to work 
and no person shall engage in gainful ac- 
tivities in any store, mill or factory or in 
any commercial occupation or in the work 
of transportation or communication or in 
the work of industrial process on Armistice 
Day, except to perform such work as is 
both absolutely necessary and can lawfully 
be performed on Sunday. Any person 
firm or corporation violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $200 nor more than 
$500 for each offense.” 

The National Legislative Committee of 
The American Legion has received reports 
indicating that thirty-nine States have 
made Armistice Day a legal State holiday. 
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Thirty Million Miles of Ford Economy 


More miles. Faster miles. Greater economy ... that is the story of the Ford V-8.... There are conclusive figures 
from owners to show that it is the most economical Ford car ever built... . A particularly interesting and 
complete report of costs comes from a national fleet owner who has owned 854 Ford cars which have run more 
than thirty million miles in business use. 175 were Model T Fords, which were run 5,017,075 miles. 599 were 
Model A Ford cars, which were run 24,041,632 miles. 80 are Ford V-8 cars, which have been run 2,982,886 miles 
to date. .. . This owner’s cost records show that Ford V-8 cars cost 12% less to operate than the Model A Furds 
and 31% less than the Model T Fords. ... And they covered more miles per month. ... The monthly average 
for the Model T Fords was 1509 miles. ... For the Model A Fords, 1866 miles... . And 2571 miles for the 


Ford V-8.... Each year the Ford car gives you more in value and performance and costs you less to operate. 
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So mild, athletes smoke 
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as many as they please—and , Rc 


that’s real mildness! te 


Lou GEHRIG 


Of course you want mildness in a ciga- 
rette. And athletes—-to whom “wind,” 
healthy nerves, ‘‘condition” are vitally (e. , GOLF 
important — insist on mildness. TomMY ARMOUR 
Lou Gehrig, baseball’s “Iron Man,” 
says: “Camels are so mild they never get 
my ‘wind.’” 
George Barker, former intercollegiate 
cross-country champion, says: “Camels 
are so mild, they don’t cut my ‘wind’ in 
any way.” Bobby Walthour, Jr., star of 
the six-day bike grinds, says: “I've got 
to have ‘wind’ in bike racing. For my 
cigarette I long ago chose Camels.” 
Tommy Armour, speaking for golf, 
Bruce Barnes for tennis, and Betty Bailey 
for aquatic sports—all agree: “Camels | s1x-DAY BIEE RACING 
don't get your ‘wind.’” ‘ ’ Boppy WALTHOUR, JR. 


What this real mildness 
can mean to you! 
It means you can smoke as many Camels 
as you please. Athletes say Camel’s 
costlier tobaccos never disturb your 
nerves—never tire your taste—-never MOST OF THE PLEASANT THINGS in 
“wind.” life are doubly pleasant when you're “in 


get your 
condition.” Smoke Camels all you please! 


Athletes say Camels never get your “wind.” 


SO MILD vam _— 


YOU CAN SMOKE TOBACCOS! 
@Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


! 
ALL YOU WANT . pores —Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








